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Art, —TURKEY—ITS COMMERCE AND ITS DESTINY. 


THE empire of the Turks, comprehending its European and 
Asiatic boundaries, has been the seat of the mightiest kingdoms 
thatever flourished. Originally but a chieftaincy, the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Ottomans now extends from the Persian Gulf 
to the Black Sea in Asia, and from the Kurdistan Mountains, 
which divide it.from Persia, to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the west. Their sovereignty over this vast expanse of coun- 
try, which includes the remains of the mightiest cities and king: ~ 
doms of antiquity, is arbitrary and supreme; and within this 
compass the eye everywhere rests on the temples of Islamism, 
and the ruins of barbaric and civilized splendors, which mark the 
revolutions and violent usurpations of ages. The possessions of 
the Sultan in Europe extend from the Black Sea to the River Unna, 
which separates the empire from Southern Hungary; and from 
the western frontiers of Livadia, in Greece, to the River Sereth, 
which empties into the Danube, where that river first impinges 
on the Waldavian territory. The ae. rtion of the 
empire is only nominally under the rule of the Turkish Sultans. 
It is divided into a number of principalities, in some of which 
the Greek, in some the Christian, oan in some the Mohamme- 
dan religion prevails, while the civil laws and political govern- 
ment of each differ, and are, to more or less extent, independent 
of the Sultanic pte 6 Until recently, Russian diplomacy 
and intrigue had obtained for that power superior ascendency in 
the principalities ; but since the Hengarien war, and owing to 
the Servian influence, which has materially changed in tone, 
and now inclines more partiglly to the Turkish side, the feelin 
in favor of the Ottoman rule among the masses, Greek as well ' 
ey nga increases, as the former partiality for Russia 
subsides. 
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Our space limits us to a mere glance at the rise and history of 
Turkey. Asa power, it was not recognized until the thirteenth - 
century. Nineteen hundred years had elapsed from the found- 
ing of the Assyrian empire to the going forth of Othman, and 
his introduction of the Scythian-Tartar race into the plains of 
Nicomedia. During this long period, Syria and Asia Minor had 
been the theatre of many a conquest and sanguinary conflict. 
Conqueror after conqueror had strode over each territory, and 
subjected them to the bloody baptisms of ambition, and the 
- desolations of war. Empire after empire had passed away, each 

leaving monuments of its weakness or greatness, until in our 

day these stupendous but crumbling vestiges are the wonder of 
the world. After the Assyrian came the Medo-Persian rule. 
After the fall of Babylon and Persepolis, and the final defeat of 
Darius, the empire passed into the hands of Alexander,—the 
first general that had ever fought his way from the West towards 
the East; and who in turn, beset by another power from the 
West, greater than he, yielded up Syria and Asia Minor, and 
thus they became provinces of Rome. From their possession 
by Rome they became the prey of the Western emperors. In 
turn, they were wrested from the Greeks by the children of 
Hager and Ishmael, by the fierce Saracens, whose brilliant ex- 
‘ploits threatened for a time the*subjugation of Europe. At this 

oint the history of the Turks, as a people, begins. Of Scythian- 

artar origin, they had descended into the plains of Assyria 
from the East, and had been raised from menial positions to be 
captains and chief officers in the army and political government 
of the Saracens, Thus ep ed, they had p eculiar opportuni- 
ties for moulding a national character, and obtaining an insight 
into the strategy of warand the policies of peace. Being in high 
military and civil stations of command, they had absolute con- 
trol of the army movements of the Saracen Caliphs, and would, 
perhaps, but for the interposition of the Crusades, have ulti- 
mately directed the lances of the infidel soldiers against the 
bosoms of their sovereigns, But the temporary success of the 
Crusaders, and the final defeat of Saladin under the walls of 
Joffa, followed by the appearance of a counter-scourge in the 
person of Genghis Khan on the north, led to the speedy dis- 
memberment of the Saracen empire, and the dispersion of many 
of the Turkish leaders. Othman, passing the mountains of Olym- 

us, settled, himself and forty, Goat authorities have it 400,) 

milies in the plains of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, now called Isnik- 
mid, in which province, at the head of the sea of Mamara, the 
Turkish town of Ismid now stands,, In these fertile and obscure 
valleys the exiled general and his followers lived, prospered, 
and propagated. This was the origin of the Mohammedan Otto- 
man empire, Protected by the waters of the Mediterranean 
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and the Propontis on the west and north, and by the mountains 
Ida and Olympus on the south and east, the early settlers had 
little occasion to fear eruptions from the hordes which peopled 
Central Asia, or from the Mongol Tartars, which began to pour 
down upon Persia, Arabia, and the Saracen empire. ‘Their 
selection of position was of the most judicious character. The 
life of the immigrants was principally passed in pastoral pur- 
suits; but as the Mamelukes had now recovered Palestine and 
Syria, with whom the Turks were on a good understanding, 
Othman began to build castles, to discipline troops, and to 
encroach upon the Nicomedians, the original possessors of the 
soil, His success in all his undertakings was triumphant. Gradu- 
ally the exile community took the form of a government. From 
being defensive, it became aggressive in its policy. As it grew 
in physical strength, it seemed to acquire in ambition ; and the 
more it obtained, the more apparently was required to appease 
its thirst: Othman died in 1826. Osean, his son, succeeded 
him, and pushed his conquesis until all the territories of Bithy- 
nia and Nicomedia, with Nice and Prusa, were added to his 
possessions, He called himself Sultan, and put on regal robes. 
Amurath I. succeeded to the title, and, after conquering Thrace, 
made Adrianople his capital. This was the first foothold of the 
Turk in Europe. Bajazet, surnamed the. Lightning, (in com- 
pliment to his quick military movements,) “ascended the throne 
in 1889. He conquered all the Greek os in Asia, and 
in the great battle of Nicopolis (1896), he overthrew Sigismund 
of Hungary, the leader of an army of French, Germans, and 
Hungarians, organized for the express purpose of subduing the 
dangerous conqueror. Thus a coset § time was the repose of 
Hurope disturbed by the near approach of the infidel—first by the 
Saracen, and then by the Turk, who had served as a slave in 
the camp of the former. But the scourge which had appeared 
in the North, in the person of Genghis Khan, and whose comin 
had shaken Central Asia, and imparted terror to Europe, prov 
a source of benefit to the latter at last. Tamerlane, a descend- 
ant of the Mongol Khan, (but a Turk by birth,) served Euro 
in this emergency better than it had been able to serve itself. 
Tamerlane, jealous of his rival, Bajazet, after massacring the 
inhabitants of Ispahan, and building pyramids of their reeking 
heads, to indicate how terrible was te vengeance, and to mark 
his love of havoc and slaughter, marched against the ‘Turkish 
conqueror, met him at Angora, routed his army, and took him 
risoner. Bajazet died in the camp of his fearful enemy, after 
ong months of imprisonment in an iron cagé, in which he had 
to endure the humiliation mortification of being exhibited 
to the curious throughout the marches of the cruel Mongol. 
But this interposition relieved Europe of a dreadful scourge, 
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while it afforded time for preparation against like perils in 
future. But the death of Bajazet did not relax the energy or 
damp the warlike spirit of his sons. To them, and their suc- 
cessors, down to the reign of Solyman the Magnificent, may be 
ascribed all the gloriesever won for the empire since their day, 
for surely it was the most splendid and dazzling period of the 
Ottoman history. When, sword in hand, Mohammed II. enter- 
ed Constantinople, and placed himself on the throne of Justi- 
nian, he may well have called for the sheath of his cimetar, 
which he had discarded years before; for if ambition could be 
sated, the fall of the capital of the Western empire, the wiping 
away of the last vestige of Roman omnipotence, and the diadem 
which had encircled the brow of Constantine, would surely have 
sufficed for a sordid conqueror, much less one who had, in an 
eminent degree, many noble and solid qualities of heart. 

Events in Turkish history now crowd so fast upon us, that, 
merely for the purpose of keeping up the continuity of our sub- 
ject, we must be content with simple allusions to the main cir- 
cumstances. 

1451 to 1480,—Repeated invasion of the Austrian territories. 
Acquisition of the possessions of the Genoese in Crimea, and 
subjection of the Crimean Tartars. 

1480 to 1512.—Wars with Hungary, Venice, and Egypt. The 
Christians treated with some degree of tolerance. 

1513 to 1560.—Peace with Venice. The Persians routed at 
Kalderoon. Mesopotamia and Kurdistan added to the empire. 
The Mamelukes, with whom a rupture had been had, defeated 
near Aleppo. Cairo taken by storm. Part of Egypt and Syria 
added to theempire. Mecca and Medina are made subject to 
the Sultans. Solyman the Magnificent gives a code of laws to 
his subjects. Encourages learning and the arts. Belgrade and 
Rhodes taken, Hungary invaded, and Louis, the king, slain. An 
alliance with France, being the first with any Christian nation. 
The combined fleet of the Christians defeated, off Djerbich, on 
the coast of Africa. 

1560 to 1600.—After the death of Solyman, the monarchs 
become noted for their indolence, and the empire suffers from 
neglect. Battle of Lepanto, which resulted so disastrously to 
the Turks. War with Persia. Revolt of the Janizaries, and 
their attempt to fire Constantinople, in which they partially 
succeed. Power of Turkey begins to decline in Hungary. 

1600 to 1700.—Power of the Porte declines. War with Per- 
sia proves disastrous. Mustapha I. de for imbecility. Sup- 
posed to have been suborned by Persia.* Battle of Shibli, in which 
the Persians defeat the Tartar-Turkish army. Unsuccessful at- 


*Itis curious that so ridiculous a statement should appear in history. 
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tempt to invade Poland. Invasion of Persia, and Tabreez and 
Bagdad taken. Peace, and retrocession of Turkish conquests by 
Persia. War with Austria, for the supremacy of Transylvania. 
The Turks defeated at the battle of St.Gothard. Candia taken, 
after a siege of 21 years. First war with Russia, on account of 
the ye. The Porte cedes the Cossack territory and the 
Ukraine. War with Austria, growing out of unsettled disputes. 
Defeated by Sobieski, before Vienna, and military ascendency 
Pe the Turks in Europe broken. Zenta defeated by Prince 
ugene. 

1700 to 1760.—Peace of Carlowitz, in the treaty of which th 
Porte cedes to Austria all Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, (ex- 
cept Belgrade,) and Temesmai; to Poland it ceded Kaminick 
and Podolia; to Russia, Azoff; and to Venice, the Morea and 
the Dalmatian fortress. The ascendency of the Turks in Eu- 
rope, by this treaty, utterly checked. An interregnum of 
peace. Hostilities reopened with Venice, and the Morea re- 
conquered. Hostilities with Hungary; unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, and loss of Belgrade. A printing-press introduced into 
the empire, (1721,) by the Turkish Ambassador at the Court 
of France. War against Persia, and repulse of the Ottoman 
troops. Turks driven from their former Persian conquests. 
Reign of MustaphaIII. The arts of peace encouraged. Trade 
flourishes ; and the empire, while it enjoys tranquillity, advances 
in civilization. 

1760 to 1774.—War with Russia, in behalf of Poland. The 
Dneister crossed on the ice, and the Russians driven out of New 
Servia. Defeat of Kahloul, and the Turks forced across the 
Danube in retreat. Loss of Beuda, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 
The Russians cross the Danube, attack the Turks on their own 
territory, and completely rout them. Henceforth the Porte 
sinks into a defensive policy, and Russia pronounces the ultima- 
_ tum or status quo. 

1774 to 1853.—The Russians seize Crim Tartary. War 
against Russia and Austria—the Austrians defeated. Invasion 
of Hungary, and seizure of Choezin and Oczakow. Alliance 
with Prussia. Battle of Imail, in which the Turks lose 40,000 
soldiers. Peace with Russia and Austria, with.other losses to 
the Turks. Peace with France, on tle evacuation of Egypt. 
The French obtain great influence with the Porte; hence war 
with England and Russia. Another revolt of the Janizaries, 
who massacre the new-disciplined troops. Advancement of the 
arts and public instruetion. Greek revolutionary war. Greek 
declaration of independence. The Morea a republic ;—Greece 
a kingdom. 

We have thus briefly brought to the reader’s attention the 
leading features which connect the ancient and modern his- 
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tory of Turkey, and its more important relations with Eu- 
rope. It will be remarked that the Sultans of the Porte have 
been by no means inactive. They have, collectively, enacted a 
conspicuous part in the theatre of political affairs; and the em- 
pire has borne more thrusts from the javelins of enemies on all 
sides, than any kingdom ever established on the European Con- 
tinent. This may sound strange to those who are not familiar 
with the history of the Turks; but it is nevertheless true. In- 
ternally and externally—beset by the Janizaries and lurking 
assassins within, and the envious world without, Christian as 
well as Pagan—the wonder is that the empire has withstood it, 
throughout a period of seven hundred years, still acquiring in 
strength, and adding to or retaining its political and territorial 
dominion. 

Turkey, as an agglomerate empire, is necessarily made up of 
different races, nations, and tongues; and, we might add, of all 
religions. Originally a chieftaincy, it has, as it has progressed, 
incorporated nations and tribes, with their territories ; so that, 
although the legitimate race claim Seythian-Tartar origin, it by 
no means follows that any great proportion of the 5 gage 
have really such a descent. Polygamy has prevailed in the 
empire for centuries; and the harems of the higher order of 
Turks have generally been stocked from among the women of 
Persia, Arabia, Circassia, and Georgia ; and by the lower orders, 
from among the women of the Deerabian principalities and 
Greece. Every child is trained to adopt ve Daas tas a from 
its cradle—that is, among the Osman population—without re- 
spect to paternity; and to claim descent from the Scythians, 
although the father may have beem born of pure Saracen blood, 
and the mother have come from the hills of Croatia. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to class the Turkish population, and to follow 
their generic origin. In Asia, it is an intermixture of the Cau- 
casian varieties of the race, and a farther admixture with the 
Mongols; while, in European Turkey, the Mongol amalgama-* 
tion is almost entirely unknown, the Caucasian amalgama- 
tion is greater. As Turkey in Asia has always been regarded 
by the a as his true country, while Turkey in Eu- 
rope has been merely regarded by him as a conquest, much may 
be gathered from this, why, as a nation, the Turks have been 
disinclined to commerce. The prejudices of religion prevented 
them from enriching the principalities by opening a lucrative 
trade with Europe by the Dendte Egypt and Greece ged 

e 


belonged to them, and in the rear of the empire in Asia, hos 
hordes were. ever ready to prey upon the caravans trading to 
and from the Kast. ‘They found it more to their advantage 
to strengthen their empire by the sword, and depend upon Asia 
Minor, E 


gypt, and Greece for surplus supplies of the prime ne- 
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cessaries of life, than to trust the fate of the empire to chance, 
by the nation turning merchants, tradesmen on husbandmen, 

though the pursuits of commerce and husbandry might realize 
more happiness and tangible wealth, and unite them in a more 
enduring bond of intercourse (which they neither coveted nor 
sought) with the nations of Europe. The object of the Turks 
was, to place an impassable barrier between the Christian world 
and themselves; then, as a measure of future expediency, to 
fall back upon Asia, and exterminate the nations which had 
harassed them, and disturbed their repose in the Kast;- and 
finally, with Greece and Hgypt to furnish them with manufac- 
tures, and the Bosphorus as their river channel to the Mediter- 
ranean, to retire into a life of ease and indolence. But the rising 
power of Russia proved a serious impediment to the realization 
of this dream ; and the result of many u battle, fought by them 
with zeal, with courage, and with desperation, while its moral 
enlightened the Turkish sovereigns of their pregnableness, ulti- 
mately led to a total change in their governmental policy, in 
which the people were induced to concur. After the peace of 
Carlowitz—after it became self-evident that the monarchs of 
Christian Europe, with one or two insignificant exceptions, had 
organized themselves into a permanent Congress, and sworn so- 
lemnly to a league of perpetual unity and accord, in which the 
arbiter dictum of Russia should be r ized, to oppose the 
advance of the power of the Porte in Kurope—an approach 
which would neither suit Russia nor Austria in their designs 
upon Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and the lesser States 
which “impinged upon their ambition”—after the Porte was 
forced to see that Russia was cutting through her channels of 
intercourse with the East, that England was meeting the Cos- 
sacks from the Indian Ocean ; that—Greece being already lost to 
it—Egypt would prove an apple of domestic discord, as well as a 
source of foreign contention; that, unless a more liberal policy 

revailed, and an alliance was sought with the more northern 

tates of Europe, the empire would ultimately be deprived of 
every avenue to the ocean except the Persian Gulf—the Porte 
revised its foreign code, and placed it on an entirely different 
basis. An extensive system of police was framed, the agents 
of which were ostensibly called ambassadors, whose chief duty, 
besides attending to their political functions, was to transmit to 
the Sultan all available information with respect to the com- 
merce of the world, and every detail that appertained to the 
foreign and domestic trade of Christian States, By such means, 
Turkey advanced rapidly in the acquisition of a kind of know- 
ledge that was designed to prove of more essential advantage than 
the sword. From that hour—from the peace of Carlowitz—the 
character of the empire underwent modification ; it has been, 
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indeed, wholly transformed. While industry and determined 
energy mark the progress of the people, the court has striven 
ever since to cultivate intimate relations with England and 
France, and lastly in the order of time, with the United States ; 
with no ulterior view than, while enlarging her sphere of produc- 
tiveness, of a industry, her wealth, and her politi- 
cal existence intact. e population have been signally success- 
ful and apt in their tutelage. The merchants of the empire are 
proverbial for their probity and sagacity ; the arts and sciences 
are cultivated to a reasonable extent; the lands no longer lie idle 
for want of tillage ; the fields and vineyards are no longer bar- 
ren and bare ; perseverance is visible in the system of internal 
improvements which is conducted; while the harbors of the 
empire are filled with maritime fleets, either bearing away their 
burdens from the soil or the factory, or discharging cargoes 
from every port in the world. Let it be remembered; that no 
authentic history of Turkey has been written for twenty years. 
Within that period, the changes that have been wrought 
are more important to the welfare of the government and 
masses than those occurring throughout her long career of -ag- 
gression and warfare. 

The latest accessible’ returns of the commerce of the Porte 
are contained in the subjoined table. It will be observed that 
the amounts are given in Prussian thalers, which are worth at 
our mint 68 cents, but they readily pass in the foreign market 
for 70 cents. 


Imports from Turkey. Exports to Turkey. 


alers. Thalers. 
a eee ee 29,903,772. .........----26,895,160 
CO Lo 4 sila hse 00 0 «odes eel 22,056,666... 0... cccee 22,515,333 
France ....... Bocas > <oneaieheden SEED, snccVestesces 11,256,000 
MN. aah «os vndls 0's wkd Oa teeceala  ¢:20',< e tevewbe 7,479,484 
I ape ee) eT 293,330. .........e..5 1,036,533 
ee, ee 458,000 
acne « vb deeb ide Ue «4 6 ene DQPEMIT 0 voids ccucvgos 333,000 
PE GUNNS; . scans cabares sadine © 1,351,855... ---. 341,599 
pO Serer eee 694,940..........24-- 57,105 
RRS OY <> he a PN iarie > 5 0 0:4: wie 5,635 
Pe ee ery 9,946... _——_ 
Spain, Italy, Barbary States ..........12,000,000.............. 15,000,000 
90,728,807 or 85,377,849 or 
$61,645,588 $58,056,937 


It may well surprise those who regard Turkey as a merely 
semi-barbaric State, without education; without literature, with- 
out arts and sciences, without enterprise, and without commerce, 
to be informed that the exports and imports of the empire, 
without respect to the coasting trade, amount in value to — 
a hundred and twenty millions of dollars, thus placing it in r 
as the fourth commercial nation of the globe. 




















ELEMENTS OF POPULATION. 


This trade, too, is pretty evenly balanced, the exports ex- 
ceeding the imports by about $3,500,000. But to get at a more 
exact knowledge of the commerce of the empire, we must con- 
sider Turkey under two divisions—Turkey in Europe, and 
Turkey in Asia—the geographical position of its ports, and the 
number and religious instincts of its people. M. Ubicini has 
just issued a work fromthe Paris press, which acquaints us with 
many facts relating to Turkey,-not hitherto attainable by tra- 
oe or collators. The following table is from the pages of ° 

is work :— 


POPULATION OF TURKEY. 








Europe. Asia. Africa. 

DOUINR. conc veesce ctdewe 4,550,000........ 12,650,000........ 3,800,000 
Greeks .....4....+eee+----- 10,000,000........ 3,000,000........ -—— 
Catholics eee eee eee eee eee! 600,000 tere wece 260,000 weer ence —-_ 
JOWE, cde supe cease vecces 70,000........ 80,000........ _— 
Gipsies ....--- co-+ ence seccce 80,000... 22, lnc nnn —_— 

15,300,000........ 15,990,000 ’ 3,800,000 

15,990,000 

15,300,000 

Grand total ..6s 206+ cess «ee vwece bene ones ee-- 30,090,000 


Mussulmen, 17,200,000; Greeks, 18,000,000; Catholics, 
860,000; Jews, 150,000; Gipsies, 80,000. We doubt whether, 
with its present elements of population and religion, Euro 
Turkey will ever become alosble to any single power, as either a 
producing, agricultural, or commercial country. The population, 
as contradistinguished, is made up of the Wallach, the Greek, 
and the Sclavonic, which comprises the Bulgarian, the Serbian, 
the Bosniak, and the Croatian elements ; lastly, the Mussulman, 
who is greatly in the minority. 

The Wallachian race, oo intelligent and brave, are en- 
slaved and degraded, and will ever be regarded by Russia as 
vassals, and treated, them and their industry, as appendages of 
the Cossack crown. 

The Bulgarians are industrious, productive, and enterprising ; 
but here, again, there is an obstacle to their progress. ‘They are 
willingly led by their priests, and their priests are loyal only to 
that power which pays them best. 

The Turkish Greeks are, in morals, intelligence, and industry, 
the same in some respects, and in others the opposite, of their 
brethren of the Morea, or Independent Greece. They are in- 
dustrious and frugal, but cannot be relied upon. Their crafti- 
ness and love of gain always render their loyalty of doubtful 
certainty. They consider only the present, and care not to 
build up a system of enterprise, the fruits of which strangers or 
their children are to reap, not themselves. 

The Christian Albanians, outnumbered by their Mohammedan 
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brethren, hate each other with a cordiality that precludes all 
reconcilement, or a unity of interests. This state of feeling is 
engendered by one portion being Greek in its religion, and the 
other Roman Catholic one calls the other ; the other 
retorts by calling the latter regicide and neither is willing to 
trust their Mohammedan neighbor, Turkey has but one sec- 
tion of coast on the Adriatic, which furnishes a harbor for ves- 
sels, and on which a maritime city could be built with commer- 
cial advantage. That coast is the Albanian ; for although two 
projections of territories were reserved by the Porte, in its 
treaties with Austria, which extend to the Adriatic, piercing 
the Dalmatian coast in two places, and terminating in points 
which some day will become great emporiums of trade, the 
country is under the sway of the Montenegrans of Albania, 
whose fierce hatred of the Turks, aad easy corruption by either 
Austria or Russia, make these reservations of coast to Turkey 
of nominal or no value whatever. And with the exception of 
Durazza (the ancient Dyracchium), the whole western coast of 
Turkey is unsafe for vessels, affording neither shelter in storms, 
anchorage in distress, nor navigation, owing to the rocks which 
line the main. Hence, whatever value might attach to 
Durazza, as a port, with the present population of Albania, all 
the advantages of sea-ports along the Adriatic are entirely lost 
to Turkey. 

Lastly, we have the Serbs, who, numbering but a million, 
exert an influence over the whole population of the European 
provinces of the Porte, They are, litically, the most impor- 
tant of the Christian populations, “ because,” says a Hungarian 
authority, “they are the most warlike; because universally 
armed; because material prosperity and prosperous indolence 
allow every individual to engage in warfare; and because of 
the influence which Serbia exercises over Bulgaria, whose 
4,500,000 will follow servilely in her wake.” The Serb is his 
own landowner. He is independent of the Porte in his relations 
with the world; chooses when to labor, and when to desist; 
trades whither inclination leads; and is just as willing to send 
forward his cattle, swine, and rough produce to feed the army 
of an enemy, provided it were paid for, as to send it to Constan- 
tinople. They acknowledge no supreme authority, and bow to 
none. 

These characteristics of the people of the principalities, which 
estrarige them from each other socially, render it dangerous to 
impose universal rules for the regulation of trade internally, or 
wifes for its regulation externally, Every class or race pursues 
its own ideas, submits to no imperial dictation, threatens revolt 
at every act of the Porte which contemplates an interference 
With its trade or intercourse, and, as far as possible, owing to 
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the dislike of each other, adopts customs and modes of business 
at variance with those of its neighbors. 

As commercial provinces, therefore, the principslities are by 
no means so Valuable to Turkey as they might be, if Russia 
and Austria were to forbear their constant intriguing with the 
population, the pecple settle down into contentedness, a feeling 
of unanimity and harmony of interest were cultivated, and the 
power of the Porte made to be felt in the civil administration 
of the country. We assert it, without fear of contradiction, 
that, from the mouth of the Danube to the Dalmatian Isles, and 
from Albania to the northern borders of Wallachia, there is more 
of social discord, antipathy of sentiment, perverseness in preju- 
dice, and corruption of loyalty, than among the races of Peru, 
where eight distinct castes eternally jar, in their attempts one to 
assert higher descent or prerogatives than the other, and where 
ever mpooiing virtue is sacrificed to the attainment of a per- 
sonal end, 

The physical geography of Turkey in Europe next deserves 
attention. Its mountains, while they serve to separate the 
races, send down abundant streams, rendering the valleys 
among the most fertile of the earth. These valleys are nume- 
rous, and generally extend towards ‘the great water-courses, 
which would seem as if nature intended it for a producing and 
exporting country. The rivers flow not only towards the cen- 
tral markets of Europe, but in greater volume and numbers 
towards that reservoir of waters, whence the evidences of the in- 
dustry of three continents are borne a to the markets of the 




































world—the Mediterranean, The Danybe is the ventricle for 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Southern Hungaly, a great part of Aus- 
tria, for Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, two-thirds of Bulgaria, and 
Northern Romania; Albania stretches along the Adriatic, and her 
rivers xe ur into that sea; the rivers of Thessaly, Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, and Eastern Brumelia, either pourinto the Gulf of Saloniea, or 
into the Aigean ; while the population of Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Rumelia, on the south and southeast, have water communica- 
tion either with the confluents of the Danube, the Danube, the 
Black Sea, the Bosphorus, or directly with the Augean. Nature 
has done much for European Turkey, in providing fertile val- 
leys, a rich soil even on the mountain sides, navigable rivers, 
and a wholesome climate; but it has done more, in pointing the 
courses of its rivers, which traverse the Danubian basin, the 
plains of Ilyricum, and bear away the prizes of industry in di- 
verse channels to the bosom of the ocean. 

When we come to consider Asiatic Turkey, it is like bringi 
into juxtaposition the people, manners, customs, and nation 
characteristics generally, of two antipodal countries. In the 
physical constitution of the population, in climate, in general 
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pursuits, in everything, there is a want of sameness or unani- 
mity with the races of European Turkey; which is the more 
remarkable, that the sgis of one government extends over all, 
and the work of centuries has been going on, to harmonize and 
to bring them both under one social system. 

As will be seen by the preceding table, the population is 
principally Mohammedan. But only the people have changed— 
not the country. The glories of twenty different nations that 
once flourished in Western Asia, have disappeared; “ flocks 
wandered over the tomb of Achilles and of Hector ;” the thrones 
of Mithridates and Antiochus, and the palaces of Priam and 
Croesus, are buried in the sands of ages; Tadmor stands alone 
in the wilderness ; and the harp of Israel may no longer be heard 
among the cedars of Lebanon: but, if avenging destiny has 
crumbled the monuments of man, and hushed the lyres of 
David and Isaiah, it has respected the sites there of earthly 

eatness, and left no vestige of Almighty wrath to mar 
the general features of the country. The same mighty river 
which rolled through the capital of Assyria, and bore the ice of 
Armenia to the burning plains of Mesopotamia, rolls on still ; 
the forests which sheltered the flocks of the patriarchs, afford 
shade to the herds of Damascus; and the wild fruits which fed 
the pilgrims under Moses, are shed to the pilgrim, on his way 
to the shrine of Mecca. 

But desolation has swept over the land, in the ruin of cities, 
and in the forlorn condition of vast plains which once were the 
support of those cities. The western part of Asia Minor, as 
famous for its memoriggand legends, as Syria and the countries 
of the Euphrates, p ts fewer indications of the great change 
than the more eastern portions of Asiatic Turkey. But it must 
be borne in mind that the Turks were the conquerors of the 
empire they inhabit, and not the original despoilers. They in- 
herited the ashes of fallen kingdoms and buried cities by 
conquest, and repeopled them after they had become again and 
- ey the theatre of barbaric destruction and human decimation. 

e Saracen had lorded it for centuries over the graves of 
twenty nations; and every crusade of warfare, whether waged 
within or without, still added to the universal waste, and oblite- 
rated still more the remains of former civilization and former 
habitation. All that has survived, and all that is visible in the 
progress of Asiatic Turkey, is due to the Turk, and not to the 
sparing hand of time, or the hallowed awe with which the wan- 

ering Arab or the fierce Mongol would respect the graves of 
kings, or the vestiges of their former pomp. 

iver allowance, therefore, must be made for the slow pro- 
gress which the Mussulman has made in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in handicraft; though, for that matter, as we shall presently 
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show, he has little excuse to ask, for, with the exception of purely 
modern inventions, of which two-thirds of Europe are still igno- 
rant, he has kept pretty even pace with the rest of mankind since 
he has mace a start. 

Asiatic Turkey is divided into several pashalics, with the 
frontier boundaries, as now defined, only differing from what 
was claimed, at the time the geographers, Malte Brun and his 
contemporaries, gave us their works, in respect to the districts 
lying between the River Araxes and the Black Sea. Russia 
has here encroached on the empire,.and is still endeavoring to 
obtain the northeast angle of the empire, with a view of havin 
supreme control of the trade routes between the Bosphorus an 
the East, having their western termini at Batoun and Trebizond, 
Hence the difficulties between the Cossack emperors and the 
Georgians and Circassians, who inhabit these districts. 

We need not pause to describe either the po le or the geo- 
graphical features‘of the pashalics of Asiatic Turkey. They are 
subjects with which all are supposed to be somewhat familiar. 
The rivers of Asia Minor are small, and are generally not navi- 
gable. They fall, some of them, into the Mediterranean, but 
the largest, after taking up the waters of a number of tributa- 
ries, flow into the Blac The Euphrates and the Tigris, 
which empty into the Persian Gulf, are noble and imposi 
streams, and drain a large extent of country. While Turkey is 
enabled to retain the command of these rivers, with her splendid 
water-courses in Europe, no nation can exceed her in the pos- 
session of natural facilities for reaching the markets of the globe. 
Smyrna is the principal sea-port of Asia Minor, and is one of the 
most interesting cities of modern times. Though frequently 
destroyed by earthquakes and decimated by the plague, it rises 
again to opulence and importance, and seems, after each disaster, 
to gather both in strength and splendor, Besides being a ter- 
minus of the caravan trade with Bassorah on the Euphrates, and 
Odessa on the Black by which merchandise from India and 
Thibet, by one route, and the products of Persia and Arabia by 
the other, destined for the European and American markets, are 
brought, itis the fruit emporium of the northern and western hem- 
ispheres, and engages largely in its own manufactures. Before the 
earthquake of 1822, it employed 12,000 artisans in its workshops 

‘ and byits looms, The concession of the Porte to the demand of 
Europe for the free navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
and the commercial route to India by Egypt and the Red Sea, have 
contributed to injure the ports of Syria and Asia Minor, as ter- 
mini of the caravan trade; for many Eastern products are now 

‘either brought to the Mediterranean direct by the Isthmus of 
Suez, or ascend westward by the Russian routes to the Black 
Sea or Caspian, whence they are exported overland to Constan- 
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tinople, and thence by the Baltic to a market, or are deported at 
Odessa, where European vessels, with a free pass for the Darda- 
nelles or the Danube, are in waiting to receive them. But 
Smyrna and the Syrian ports, notwithstanding these wenhyrony 
do an extensive business—Smyrna with distant nations, an 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Tripoli, Beyrout, Seye, and Acre, with 
the near.ports, particularly with France an Italy on the Medi- 
terranean. The port of export for Aleppo is Latakia—the Aaodixea 
ent TH) Yaddérry of the Greeks, and the Laodicea ad Mare of the 
Romans—a city which once threatened to divert and monopolize 
the trade of Antioch, and whose inhabitants exhibited such re- 
sistance and endurance, as to excite the admiration of Anton 
who declared it afree port. But Latakia, although it is w 
situated, will never again, perhaps, become a port of much con- 
sequence. Its harbor will scaree admit vessels of the lightest 
tonnage, owing to the accumulations of mud and drift which 
ages have collected in it; and, besides, the trade of Aleppo is 
beginning to find other outlets. 

Banhascus and Palmyra divide their outward trade and travel 
with the other Syrian ports named, of which Beyrout is the 
principal, resin ¢ Acre and Tripoli have hitherto had a large 
share. Although the harbor is much inferior to those of Acre 
and Tripoli, its nearness to Damascus, the fertility of its adja- 
cent plains, the enterprise of its inhabitants, and as the seat of the 
missionary cause in Syria, it is destined to open advantages to 
commerce which the care cannot count upon. Acre, to which 
there belong so many mournful recollections—Insular Tyre of 
the Phcenicians—could only boast, when Volney visited it, of 
one solitary merchant, who was a Greek, in the French service ; 
and whose commercial operations, notwithstanding the com- 
mand he had of the market, barely sufficed him for a decent 
livelihood. Under the Turkish rule, however, the city has lifted 
its head from the dust, and has now's tolerably extensive and 

rofitable intercourse with the interior, and with the neighbor- 
ing isles and coasts. ‘Tripoli is cut off from the interior by un- 
wholesome marshes, so that, were it not for its central or pecu- 
liar location, and the contiguity of Damascus, it would suffer 
wholly from neglect. The port of Saide (the Sidon of Scripture) 
is nearly choked with sand, so that vessels cannot approach 
close to the town; but a large local trade is transacted, which 
gives to*the place a bustling air and a flourishing aspect. 

In brief, the towns of Syria, on the Mediterranean, have been 
greatly augmented in their wealth and influence within the 
twenty years past, and are taking their places, among the ex-, 
porting and importing cities of Asia, in the highest rank. Th 
relations of the interior of Syria with the Mediterranean—of 
Damascus and Tadmor as emporiums of manufacture, and of 
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Aleppo as a caravan mart into Persia and the East—will, unless 
the political complexion of Turkey materially changes, ultimate- 
ly contribute to make them all cities of future renown and opu- 
lence. The exports and importsof Syria may be summed up as 
follows, for which statistics we are indebted to a missionary 
statement at Beyrout :— 








from Exports to 

A. PAL Wo bibodseits. secdid ees] INT cob ivinsc Vids cabeedscces wee 
SIM nccccessssce cecerces occes sey |IMMMES vc ceed cosvcagocorccasecess , 

E Fee ,100 Wes. 489,375 
Great Britain .......<.0«cesees 050 | Great Britain...........5.. «++. 46, 

WUC veves..ccendetes caneeuse 9,000 | Greece .... 0. .cedseccseceeeccees 18,501 
SINIEY 5 0-<in's. o> de eebiels “Sb Bete $00) Sardinia......656. cscs cece ee eee 1, 

. . Seer 676,100 | Tuscany ........s00- sdsecsennee 235,014 

Turkey.. 000 350,797 

detested 2,119,895 

$3,565,025 3,565,025 

Exports and imports........ $5,684,920 


Aleppo is the chief seat of Turkish commerce in Syria. 
Although Damascus has borne a high reputation forthe excellence 
of its sword-blades, for the beauty,of the surrounding scenery, and 
the hospitality of its citizens, it can lay no just claim to rivalry 
with Aleppo as regards either the extent of its manufactures or 
the variety of its trade, Lying on the principal route of the 
pilgrims to Mecea, it will continue to be a town held in high 
reverence and respect; but it is not so advantageously located 
as Aleppo, and does not manifest the same energy of character. 
Aleppo, which has passed under various names—the XeA9év of 
the Greeks, the Chalybon of the ancients, and Haleb and Bercea 
by the Arabians—besides being the caravan dépdt of Syria, is 
famous for its manufacture of ivet-lebts silk and cotton fabrics, 
and the beauty and richness of its shawls. It supplies all the 
fairs of Arabia; and hither are brought, by caravans, pearls and 
shawls from India and China, by way of Bussorah and Bagdad ; 
camels from Arabia; cotton-stuffs an d, morocco, leather, 
goats’ hair, and galls, from the p es of Mosul, Diarbekir, 
Orfa, Aintab, &c.; furs, goats’ hair, wax, gum, ammoniac, &., 
from Vau, Erzeroum, and Kars; silk, copper, furs, and linens 
from Asia Minor; silk, Mocha coffee, soap, scented woods, drugs, 
ambergris, pearls, &c., from Arabia; rice, coffee, and Egyptian 
produce from Latakia; and European fabrics, watches, hard- 
ware, haberdashery, cottons and woollens of America, and the 

roducts of both <a from Smyrna and Constantinople. 

hese are the supplies brought by the caravans. The exports 
of the city consist of almost every variety of the prime necessa- 
ries of life, with its essential luxuries; besides products of the 
forest and the soil, taken from the surrounding country, which 
ate partly exchanged for the hogs of Servia, the herds of Wal- 
lachia, or the produce exchanged at Cyprus. The imports, of 
which cottons, linens, and woollens form the chief elements, are 
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confined to no petieniee or specified articles, but are as general 
as the articles which obtain a marketin Smyrna or Constantinople. 

Bussorah, the Turkish port for the trade of the Persian G 
is a city of aspiring pretensions. Until recently, Bushire h 
been the chief entrepdt of the Euphrates for the traffic of the 
Persian Gulf with the Indies and Hindostan; but within the last 
three or four years the former has gained more in commercial 
importance ‘than it had for a quarter of a century preceding. 
The proposition made by Great Britain to construct a railway 
from a point at the head of the Mediterranean, in Syria, to a 

oint on the Euphrates near the site of ancient Thapsacus, now 
called El Der, to connect with a line of steamers to run between 
El_Der and Bussorah, induced even Turkish indolence to enter 
with ardor into speculations, such as the fitting up of store- 
houses in Bussorah, and the building of new piers where they 
were required. As the scheme has not been abandoned, at 
least ostensibly, Bussorah is receiving many additions in conse- 

uence ; and vessels which had hitherto plied to Bushire, from 
the Indian seas, now enter and discharge at the former place. 
The shipping of Bussorah is owned and manned in most part 
by Arabians, merchant residents of Muscat. The exports con- 
sist of Turkish produce, Turkish manufactures, and produce 
and fabrics brought down the Danube to the Black Sea, whither 
they are brought by caravan to the Persian Gulf. But Arabian 
spices, drugs, gum, and galls, together with bullion, raw silk, 
&c., enter largely into the export traffic. Arabian dates, sent 
from this port in one-year, have amounted to fifteen or twenty 
thousand tons! The imports comprise many of the richest 
species of Eastern handicraft—dyes from India, shawls and silks 
from China, spicery from the Indian Isles, and products of tbh« 
soil, the forest, and the loom, from all parts of the Kast. 

From Bussorah there are three main caravan routes, besides 
those which intercept ti through travels. One of these main 
routes, as we have stated, is to Aleppo; another terminates at 
Skutari, opposite Constantinople, on the sea of Mamara ; and 
the third terminates at Trebizond, on the Black Sea. The pria- 
cipal routes which intersect with these great through travels 
are those which terminate at Ispahan in Persia, Tiflis in Russia, 
Hamadan in Persia, and those which connect pashalic with 
a and city with city, throughout Asiatic Turkey. 

urkish enterprise has united the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, by several canals, in the Babylonian Valley, so that, 
in the completion of other internal improvements urfdertaken 
elsewhere in Asiatic Turkey, in a few years no lack need be ex- 
perienced for safe and speedy means of transportation for the 
inland commerce of the country, or in its relations with the 
world without. 
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We come now to consider the commerce of the Turkish 
orts on the Black Sea. The Turkish territories do not extend 
urther north than about the 42d degree of north latitude. 

The port of Bantoun is about ten or twelve miles south of 
this line, in lat. 41° 40’, and long. 41° 50/. Trebizond, on 
the south coast of the Euxine, is probably 125 miles from 
Bantoun by air line, though 150 by land or water carriage. 
Samsun, on the same coast, is still further west, being 180 or 
190 miles from Trebizond; and still farther west are the 
towns of Sinope and Hereclea, which, as seaports, are the 
least important of them all. Hereclea (or Erekli), Sinope, 
and Samsun, are the ports at which merchandise destined for 
the interior of Asia Minor is entered; Trebizond is the port 
at which merchandise designed for Central Asia, Georgia, 
and Persia, is entered; and Bantoun may be regarded as the 
Turkish port for the shipment of Circassian slaves to the 
Ottoman capital. Of Hereclea, Sinope, and Samsun, little 
need be said beyond what -has been related of Smyrna. 
These ports receive the shipments of the Danube, and b 

overland carriage they are conveyed to Smyrna, Costamboul, 
&c., and are disposed of for the coast trade or local consump- 
tion, or are transported directly into the interior, and sold or 
exchanged in the inland market-towns of Asia Minor. But 
Trebizond is the most important city for its commerce, for- 
eign and domestic, in the empire. The merchandise entering 
here is dispatched eastward by two caravan routes, one by 
way of Ezeroum, across the Pylaen Mountains, and the other 
by way of Rais and Erivan. These routes, after crossing the 
mountains, converge to a point, and are united in one at the 
town of Naksivan in Persia. The first mart, after leavin 

Naksivan, is Tabreez, where the goods are unpacked, i 
offered for sale. Hence the merchants pursue their route to 
Teheran, and finally to Ispahan. Trebizond supplies all the 
mountainous countries of the Caspian, Georgia, and two-thirds 
of Persia (indeed, the whole of Persia, with the exception 
of the East-India goods imported through Bussorah and 
BushireJ, and a great part of western Caubul and Beelochis- 
tan. Some conception of the importance of Trebizond to the 
cotton-fabric trade of England, may be gathered from the 
fact, that ten million dollars’ worth of British muslins, cali- 
coes, &c., enter it annually, of which eight millions’ worth are 
forwarded across the mountains, seven millions’ worth being 
shipped alone to Persia. Russia has made extraonginary 
progress in her cottcn-loom ability, and casts an anxious eye 
towards this field of cotton consumption, which England and 
Turkey have in common. Russia seeks to impair the com- 
mercial value of Trebizond; and England to maintain a policy 
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of peace, and therefore monopoly, which the impending 
question between the Cossack and the sultan may bring to a 
fatal termination for the interest of one or the other of the 
parties. 

Trebizond is the best-situated port on the Black Sea for 
the Eastern trade. It invites such products and manufactures 
as the United States can, in an eminent degree, supply. John 
P. Brown, Esq., late of the American legation at Constanti- 
nople, has had access to official documents, relating to the 
trade of the empire, to whom we are indebted for the sub- 
joined statistics : 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF IMPORT AT TREBIZOND—ANNUAL AVERAGE, 


Manufactures (for Trebizond)......... $504,000) Military stores (im peace) ..........0+- $30,000 
Ditto (for Persian market)............ T ETO QUICOTORED oo. csccccccdeccteccccdssenkibe 18,000 
Boece s écccbnpnancchecgodsepecess 174,000) Russia canvas .........cceesseeeeeeee 12,000 
GED fo'c0 ds ote che cumadeds vdamseces yo — e815 BPR os so aaannesentalet ue 

BOG fh. cc gccccviveccs comiscedeieeoce . an corn (which might be greatly in- 

ET cownccce coccompenashseagerce 12,000) creased in amount)................+ 9,000 
CER detalh'n wbb bons dgeo'es sccadeeepebece 24,000) Wood for building purposes .......... 

Sugar, drugs, &c., for Georgia ........ BERN ob nnbsne ccctunbttate bones cyrce 35,000 
BMPGNOGEOs 0 occ cde vccceccasssccsocets Pe SR ee 39,000 
BIN bdnwcuns opedcesce ve istgsectevek 98,000) Cotton (no market) ...............55- — 
MED dap 0c6aqb osagecccconpeeewenbwea re 7,000 


Every article here mentioned, the United States is pre- 
pared to supply. The exports consist principally of, per 
annum :— 





Re 66 abd we caress dauctubcedycdvnbin ERO Sa Micdds ds coccdccdecccccccdées 
hitewen asiny ) healieiaeene ste 103,000) Linen (Turkish and Asiatic) .......... 105,000 
Tobacco | Sy) a 72,000) Persian tobacco ....6.....eeeceeceens 150,000 
Diinic hoy snsed ohbdocbnbhse oot 000) Boxwood .......... cece cescceeecees 35,000 
SE céndas6cxuvcne étueeniees sea’ a... occ ccvccensscnss césbeccs 11,000 
GE he dc 080 ee cccwccs cchepeaeehnees FROOOILOOCHES .. 2... ccc tev eeecccccesees 40,000 


Almonds, leather, dyes, drugs, fruits, opium, &c., articles 
which we need, and are willing to exchange for. 


The imports of Trebizond, fully detailed, amounted 


Frances, 
Eat FOOT OO 6. nun cM des ccdabeWscedccveccccccsasd 54,000,000 
OE. 6 EE Se eee 15,000,000 

69,000,000 
Being, in United-States currency, about..............+ $11,500,000 


It would seem that Russia, gigantic as are her schmes for 
obtaining a monopoly of the Asiatic overland or interior trade, 
is not satisfied to accomplish them by halves. The design of 
diverting from Trebizond much of the trade which it now 
transacts on foreign account, and particularly with Persia, may 
result in seriously crippling that port, and the commerce of 
the Tagish empire, unless the sultan abolishes the imposition 
of the high tariff which is still levied on goods entering the 
Trebizond custom-honse, His recent treaty with the Hanse 
Towns is a fair step toward ridding himself of the prejudices 
of his predecessors, in the matter of trammeling Clie with 
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high custom-honse exactions and port duties, But the reform 

must go farther than this; for every concession yet made by 

the government to the demands of the commerce of the em- 

pire, has been met by still more liberal concessions on the part 
\ of the czar. 

In a former article* in the “ Review,” we endeavored to 
shew what were the designs of Russia with regard to the 
central and eastern Asiatic trade routes; and events since 
occurring have tended to place those surmises beyond a 
doubt. No profitable, or, indeed, expedient commercial over- 
land channels between Europe and the East can be opened 
farther north than the southern borders of Kirgus. Hitherto, 
Russia has had no depots or entrepdts of any consequence, 
further south than Astrachan, at the confluence of the Volga 
with the Caspian, and Odessa (being principally a wheat 
a on the Black Sea, at the mouth of the Dneister. 
Recently, immense store-houses have been erected at Tiflis, in 
the Georgian territory, and at Kalé, at the mouth of the 
Danube ; and the Austrian Steam Company have commenced 
running a line of steamers direct from Kalé to Bantoum, 
omitting Trebizond in the way, with no other view than of 
making Tiflis a terminus for the carrying trade of the East, 
which heretofore has passed through Trebizond. Tiflis is as 
near to the markets of Persia as Trebizond, and nearer to the 
markets of central and farther Asia. Besides, commodities 
passing through it will avoid much of the mountain-crossing, 
which they now undergo by being sent by the way of 
Ezeroun and Erivan. Turkey must look well to its interests, 
in the conflict which has taken place, lest it lose the com- 
merce of Trebizond, if not its nationality. England in. this 
emergency can only look on in silence. If it moves at all, it 
wil] be in favor of that party which will afford its cotton inter- 
ests most advantages hereafter. 

It remains for us to speak of the Danube, as the recipient 
of thirty rivers, and the great internal water-course of Europe, 
for reaching the Black Sea. By canal and railway improve- 
ments, completed by Austria, Bavaria, France, and the Ger-. 
man states, the Danube has an immediate connection with all 
the principal cities of the continent, and is every year made 
more available in conducting the products of the northern 
and southern hemispheres to the markets of each. It reaches 
the Euxine by three mouths, on the principal of which (the 
Soulineh) stands the city of Galacz, in Moldavia. Jotwith- 
standing the anti-commercial character of the Moldavians, 
Galacz might, from its peculiar location, become one of the 
largest entrepdts in Europe. Not only the commodities which 
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come down from Austria Proper, Transylvania, Hungary, and 
the principalities, but much of the produce of Southern Rus- 
sia and the manufactures of France, England, and Germany, 
find their outlet to a market through Galaez. Here again, 
we trace the effect of Russian intrigue. Instead of Trebizond 
being mainly benefited by Galacz, that city contributes all in 
its power to farther the interests of Kalé, which the Austrian 
Steam Company are not backward in forwarding, so far as 
they are concerned. 

Little more may be said of Turkey and its commerce. 
There is a struggle now between the sultan and the czar, the 
end of which we cannot foresee, neither can the aspect of the 
sequel be foreshadowed. But, result as it may, Turkey must 
adopt the free-trade doctrine and reduce its port duties, ere it 
can successfully compete with Russia in drawing off the Black- 
Sea trade to pass through its ports. It must, at the same 
time, remodel its system of government in the principalities ; 
but, more essential than all, it must invite English or Ameri- 
can artisans, operatives, and mechanics to enter its factories 
and workshops, to command its ships, and control its bazaars, 
until the nation is fully and wholly instructed ; when it may, 
by the quality of the soil, the wholesomeness of the climate, 
the productiveness of the country, and its geographical situ- 
ation, defy the artifices of the Cossack, or of the world, to 
divert trade from its natural channels. 


ART. I].—INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir may be said of all the questions that engage the atten- 
tion of philosophical minds, that their investigation has a 
tendency, more or less influential, to impart moral or intel- 
lectual improvement to the inquirer. Man, as a moral being, 
has the singular faculty of deducing either good or evil from 
the same subject; and whether he educes the one or the 
other, depends upon the predominant disposition of the 
reasoner. Of no subject is this remark predicated with 
greater truth and fullness, than that of pagan superstitions. 
The question of the leading characteristic—or rather of the 
leading lesson taught by pagan idolatry and by the protean 
shapes it has assumed, has been bey disputed by reli- 
gious and infidel controversialists. Without at all entering 
into thisf®ontroversy, we may be permitted to say that, in our 
judgment, no man—no inquiring mind—can enter into a 
philosophic consideration of the prominent topics that prop- 
erly grow out of this swhject without being struck with its 
significancy, and both improved and entertained. It fre- 
quently happens in mercantile life, that the, mind that has 
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grown weary and perplexed with the 5 affecting the 
material interests of man in his social relations, very cheer- 
fully, if but momentarily or occasionally, turns for relief or 
relaxation to the consideration of subjects as foreign from the 
burden of his every-day thinkings as he well ean find. 

Was it not the wise remark—if it was not the wise, was it 
not at least the remark—of Pythagoras, that the cultivation of 
any nation or people might be ascertained correctly, and 
known, by seeing how far subjects affecting the past or the 
Suture predominated over those of the present in their intel- 
lectual investigations? Every man knows that it is the 
characteristic of savage and childish minds to be absorbed in 
attention to things near and real, to the exclusion of the re- 
mote and the ideal. Thus it may, therefore, be truly said of 
the cultivated and the wise, that in no respect are these 
qualities more clearly indicated than in their love of the dis- 
interested and the far. This feeling has been seized upon by 
ey and poets, both ancient and modern, to magnify 

uman nature. 

The oldest superstition of which we have any account is 
that of Sabianism. 

They believed in the existence of one God, but, neverthe- 
less, paid adoration to the stars. This adoration was thus 
rendered because they considered the stars the representatives 
of an unseen divine influence, controlled by the one God. 
They believed, also, that the wicked would 5 punished for 
nine thousand years, and then restored to favor. 

That human beings should be prone to render adoration 
to an unseen influence—an unreal and hidden power—is one 
of the puzzles of infidelity ; and, indeed, is a matter of per- 
plexity to all human philosophy. It is extremely difficult to 
account for the universal spread of mythological worship 
among all nations beyond the pale of christian knowledge, 
upon any well-ascertained principle of woth anc espe- 
cially is it difficult to do so otherwise than upon the truth of 
the existence and the necessity of a true worship. Few 
subjects are more complex, or more interesting. What 
sound or safe conclusions is cautious wisdom to draw from 
this universal prevalence of idolatry? Are any to be drawn? 
Are the practices, or rather the symbols, of heathen worship 
veracious witnesses of any one truth, of value to human 
philosophy? Can human investigation ever solve the ques- 
tion why a blind worship has been permitted, and go long 
permitted? Is there any relation, and if any, what is it, be- 
tween a false and a trne worship? Does a false worship form 
any linjgin the chain of argument supporting the proof of the 
true? hat is to be the probable fate of pagans, upon the 
supposition that their worship is untrre and ill directed ¢ 
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These are all questions of grave import. Ohristian writers 
say that nothing can be plainer than that long after the build- 
ing of Babel, and long after the dispersion consequent upon 
the confusion of tongues, the history, or rather the memory— 
if indications is not yet the proper word—of the ark and its 
inhabitants may be distinctly discovered in the symbols, and 
are imaged in the superstitious rites, of subsequent yet primi- 
tive idolatry. The first departure from the true knowledge of 
the one First Cause, arising from the natural tendency of man- 
kind to worship the palpable and the near, began by con- 
ferring divine attributes upon the inhabitants of the ark. 
Here the link became first broken. The first parenis of any 
peers sustain a peculiar relation to that people. The first 
uman being, after the knowledge of the cause of his exist- 
ence had been lost, would be a subject of ceaseless wonder 
and admiration to all. Is it not quite natural, under these 
circumstances, that this weird and bewildered wonder and 
astonishment should in process of time ripen, if we may say 
so, into a pardonable idolatry ? 

It may be instructive to inquire what is the chief charac- 
teristic of heathen yas dy LTeathen worship, however, is 
not a term justly applicable to all false systems of a 
Jews and Mohammedans are not included among heathen 
nations. The term pagan is derived from pape gani—small 
villages. When Constantine prohibited the public solemni- 
zation of heathen rites in the cities subject to his rule, their 
votaries at once retired to the small villages called pagi ; and 
hence the name of pagan, and it became with the Christians 
the distinctive appellation of all idolators. The term pagan, 
therefore, does not properly apply to the Jews, nor paganism 
to the Jewish system of worship, although a false system upon 
the supposition of the truth of the christian system ; neither do 
those terms eppty to the Turks or to the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, since the Mohammedans, like the Jews, worship the 
same one God. 

Still, so far as affects the question, whose elucidation we 
regard as of much interest to the philosophical mind, they 
may be well included, and the inquiry may be yet important 
to ascertain what is the chief characteristic of all false systems 
of religion. Is it not that they all repose upon the principle 
that there is an unseen and invisible cause, capable of afford- 
ing solace and succor to man’s inner nature? In other words, 
is it met spirit yearning for spiritual support? This, if a 
truth, is of the first consequence. 

Human intelligence, when left alone to grope in the dark- 
ness occasioned by its own limited perfeetions, has tural 
—or is it not rather an unavoidable—tendency, to wander 
From the truth. In especial reference to the subject under 
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consideration, does not the unvarying history of the antique 
world furnish proof that man, unaided by exterior influ- 
ences, never approaches towards the truth? To know and to 
appreciate moral truth, which is but an emanation from the 
perfect intelligence of the First Cause, there must be human 
effort, human self-denial, restraint of natural propensities. 
This is nothing other than a check put upon accustomed flow 
of natural laws. Whoever follows nature’s promptings will 
be led info hideous moral darkness. It is thus we read the 
history of the past. 

It is thus that we account also for the substitution that ac- 
erued, in process of time, of the symbols of ancient paganism 
in the place of the substantive truths they previously repre- 
sented. It is thus we account for the mythological degeneracy 
observed among rude and ignorant nations, running into the 
most revolting and heterogeneous compound of absurdities 
and brutalized and brutalizing fooleries, alike disgraceful to 
human nature and humbling to human pride. 

Another peculiarity of false religions is the intervention 
of third parties, between the unseen power to be propitiated 
and the persons to be benefited. Jenyns, one of the old 
English poets, says,— 

“Grant these inventions of the crafty priest ; 
Yet such inventions never could subsist, 
Unless some glimmering of a future state 
Were with the mind coeval and innate.” 

It was a remark of Sir William Temple, that “ different 
climates produce in men, by a different mixture of the hu- 
mors, a different and an unequal course of imaginations and 
passions.” 

The Mohammedan religion is remarkable in one particu- 
lar, which distinguishes it from other false religions. The 
doctrine of the Islam, in the opinion of its votaries, origina- 
ted with Mohammed. The origin of other false religions is 
lost in the dim distance of antiquity. Tradition is one of the 
main supports of a religious faith. What is new is therefore 
thought to be false, and what has the support of tradition is 
greedily received, however opposed to the principles of rea- 
son and good sense. 

The religious writers of every ancient nation delight in 
representing their systems of worship as originating in the 
earliest times. In this respect, the Chinese run back toa 
a so distant, as to shame all more youthful pedigrees. 

hey claim to trace the origin of their religious records to a 
period of time many millions of years beyond the creation of 
the world as recorded by Moses. One of the most ancient 
nations of the world was the Chaldeans. Josephus has given 
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us some extracts from their earliest writers. In connection 
with scriptural history, their traditionary mythology is wor- 
thy of consideration. They believe that a monster by the 
name of Oannes, wrote a book giving an account of creation, 
stating that the world was first water and darkness, and that 
Omeroca, a woman, was the ruling power; and that she was 
destroyed by another power; and that this other power cut 
her into two parts, and formed the earth out of one part, and 
the heaven out of the other; that he then, seeing the earth 
was uninhabited, directed some other power to cut off his 
head, colleet the blood, mix it with earth in order to form men 
and animals, and afterwards finish the residue of creation. 
They believe that the first power rose out of the Red Sea; 
and in some place near where Babylon was afterwards built, 
began the important work of creation. 

The careful historical reader well knows that religious 
errors (by which we mean to designate the mythology of 
any nation) have their counterpart in those errors that are 
political. The reason, if there be any reason, why we should 
not look into and examine the gross idolatries of the earlier 
inhabitants of earth, applies with equal force against the 
examination of the political errors of the Greeks and Romans, 
or of any other nation. There are to be found in the feudal 
system for example, political principles, and political prac- 
tices, as foreign from the true science of human rights and 
the true structure of social organization, as are the mytholo- 
= cosmogony of the Hindoos or Chaldeans from the true 

istory of creation as found in the ever-enduring muniments 
of the Jewish lawgiver. The time has not yet arrived in 
the history of man, when the questions, whether religious rites 
were originally invented by crafty men, in order to make the 
prone credulity of the vulgar contribute to their own per- 
sonal advantage ; or whether they arose from any principle in 
human nature that may be considered (what Mr. Jenyns 
ae) “innate ;” or whether they are the offspring of one ori- 
ginal revelation, corrupted in its descent down the stream of 
time, as it received additions or supposed improvements from 
a human fountain,—do not have a peculiar charm for all minds 
that take any interest, and that expect to reap any benefit 
from the examination of the wanderings of the mind in the 
search of truth of whatever character. Truths of the greatest 
advantage to mankind have arisen out of the company of 
gross errors, after a long and well-fought contest. In how 
much is the true science of chemistry indebted to the errors 
of alchemy? Besides all which, thére is an ever-burnin 
curiosity in man to inquire into the cause of thin An 
this inquiry ever delights him. It is one of the Mfiginal 
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springs of his progressive improvement. It is the ability to 

gratify this wish, by rising from the knowledge of one 

cause to the knowledge of another cause, and thence to de- 

duce a natural law, which Sietingncehon man from brutes, and 
i 


elevates him in the scale of intelligence. Until many natural 
laws are known, and named and known by these names as 
arbitrary designations, man is under a necessity to employ 
figures of speech—to use symbolical images to paint other 
conceptions coming into use, or rising into knowledge. It is 
for this reason, that all the early systems of religion are 
intensely allegorical. These symbols, now utterly senseless to 
our view, doubtless pointed to some natural phenomena, or 
to some derived or imparted truth of history or revelation, 
that has departed from human memory, so that nothing re- 
mains for us to examine but the absurd symbol. 

A very ingenious gentleman, by the name of Jacob Bryant, 
wrote a work, in 1768, entitled “ Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology, wherein an attempt is made to divest tradition of 
fable, and to reduce truth to its original purity.” Mr. Es- 
daile, Mr. Bryant’s biographer, says of. this work, ‘ At the 
same time that we admit that imagination has often supplied 
the place of facts, and confident assertion been substituted for 
authentic history, it is yet difficult to say whether the ingen- 
uity, the learning, or the industry of the author are most 
conspicuous. We scarcely know any work in our language 
whose defects and whose excellences are so conspicuous, nor 
any to which we could allow so many abatements on the 
score of inconclusive reasonings, and yet have so much left 
to challenge our unqualified admiration. It exhibits so many 
new views, and so many elucidations of obscure transactions, 
that no man who wishes to be acquainted with the more 
remote history of our species, can safely be ignorant of the 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology.” 

It is the theory of Mr. Bryant, that the deluge, and the 
historical incidents of the deluge, constitute the original stand- 
point, whence emanated the many religious rites of the igno- 
rant and superstitious posterity of Noah; and that tgaces of 
this event and its history, are to be found very distinctly in 
the sacred ceremonies of Greece and Egypt. 

““We may reasonably suppose,” contends Mr. Bryant, 
“that the particulars of this extraordinary event would be 
gratefully commemorated by the patriarch himself, and trans- 
mitted to every branch of his family; that they were made 
the subjects of domestic converse, where the history was often 
renewed, and ever attended with a reverential awe and hor- 
ror, especially in those who had been witnesses of the calam- 
ity, and had experienced the hand of Providence in their fa- 
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vor. In process of time, when there was a falling off from 
the truth, we might farther expect that a person of so high a 
character as Nosh, so particularly distinguished by the Deity, 
could not fail of being reverenced by his posterity ; and, when 
idolatry prevailed, that he would be one among the first of 
the sons of men to whom divine honors would be paid. 
Lastly, we might conclude that these memorials would be in- 
terwoven in the mythology of the Gentile world; and that 
there would be contig tll allusions to those ancient occur- 
rences, in the rites and mysteries as they were practiced by 
the nations of the earth.” 

The India of the Romans was as large as the whole of 
Europe. They placed Persia on the one side, and the deserts 
of Tartary on the other. ‘* Within these boundaries lay the 
hills of Tibet; the valley of Cashmere; all the territories in 
which the ancients placed the Indo-Scythians, Nepaul, Boo- 
tan, Assam, Camroop, Siam, Ava, Aracan, and the adjacent 
kingdoms as far as the China of the Hindoos, and the Sin of 
the Arabian geographers, the entire western peninsula of 
Hindostan, and the island of Ceylon.” 

The Rev. Messrs. E. Nott, L. Beecher, J. Edwards, Jere- 
miah Day; H. Humphrey, Mark Hopkins, 8. North, Joel 
Parker, B. Tyler, B. Sears, R. Babcock, J. Bates, N. Bangs, 
H. J. Clark, J. Carnahan, Asa Mahan, E. W. Gilbert, Benja- 
min Hale, Silas Totten, and the Hon. A. Hasbrouck, say that 
Mr. Caleb Wright, “visited India a few years since, to qualify 
himself for lecturing on the manners and customs of the arr 
ple of that country ; and the lectures he has since published 
give evidence of the carefulness of his observations, and of 
his faithfulness in description,” . .. . . and that “he 
lectured in seven of the churches in this city [New Haven] 
to large and highly gratified audiences.” ’ 

“It is the opinion of some eminént geographers,” says Mr. 
Caleb Wright, ‘‘ that India, under the name of Tarshish, was 
known in the days of Solomon, and celebrated as the land of 
spices, gold, and precious stones; but whether it be the Tar- 
shish @f the ancients or not, it has for a long time been justly 
regarded with great interest. Here, vast and powerful 
empires have successively sprung up and flourished, while 
Europe was in a state of barbarism. Long before Christianit 
shed its light upon the world, India was the land of the sci- 
ences and the arts. At the present time, however, its promi- 
nent characteristics are ignorance, poverty and superstition.” 

Mr. Wright was a personal observer of several Hindoos 
who sought to propitiate the god of their idolatry by bodily 
suffering. This is a very common error of all superstitious 
minds. They fail to discriminate between a moral self-denial 
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which is proper and commendable, and personal suffering 
which is improper and useless. All moral self-denial has a 
healthful tendency, because it is regulated by the great chris- 
tian law of cy Ai in all things, but when it is pushed 
beyond its just limits, and especially when merit is expected 
to be deduced from those sufferings of the body which inter- 
fere with the discharge of the many social dutzes of life, that 
lie upon mankind by both natural and divine laws, a capital 
error has been made. Mr. Wright saw a devotee at the river 
Ganges, in Hindostan, attending a religious festival, who had 
held his left arm in an upright position so long, with the view 
to propitiate his god, that the muscles had lost all power of 
contraction, and the arm remained rigidly in that unnatural 
position. 

He saw another in the city of Benares, with doth arms 
entirely rigid, and fixed in an upright position, so that they 
were quite an incumbrance to him. He first began by 
holding his idol above his head, and continued to do this until 
nature accommodated itself to his foolish superstition, and 
put it out of his power to use his arms at all. But he became 
the object of the tender compassion of less devgnut persons, 
and was by them fed and tended as one full of the favor, 
and possessed of the entire affection, of the propitiated 
divinity that he adored at such distinguished cost. 

The Hindoos claim to be the most devout people in the 
world. The number of their gods amounts to over three hun- 
dred millions. Nor are they at all disposed to live harmo- 
nious lives among themselves, but indulge in passions the 
most vile and murderous, and in practices the bare recital of 
which, says Mr. Wright, would “excite the utmost horror 
and disgust.” 

As a consequence of this immorality of the gods, the peo- 
ple are, as a general rule, divested of all those principles that 
characterize a virtuous, honest, or industrious nation. They 
are steeped in vice, and are utterly without faith in human 
virtue. ‘ 
The goddess Kali, is a woman. She is represented as 
having four arms, of a dark blue color, and as trampling her 
husband under her feet; as in one hand holding the bloody 
head of a giant, and in the other, a destroyingsword. “Her 
long, disheveled hair reaches to her feet,” says Mr. Wright, 
“her tongue protrudes from her distorted mouth, and Ser 
lips, eyebrows, and breast, are stained with the blood of the 
victims of her fury, whom she is supposed to devour by thou- 
sands. Her ear-ornaments are composed of human carcasses. 
The girdle about her waist consists of the bloody hands of 
giants slain by her in single combat, and her necklace is com- 
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posed of their skulls. This monster divinity is one of the 
most popular objects of Hindoo worship. She calls forth the 
shouts, the acclamations, and the free-will (?) offerings, of 
myriads of infatuated worshipers. Her temples are contin- 
ually drenched with the blood of victims; even human vic- 
tims are occasionally sacrificed to her. In 1828 the Rajah of 
the Goands sacrificed twenty men at one time as the promised 
reward of her supposed assistance in a single enterprise.”— 
Lectures on India, p. 61. 

The husband of this goddess, called Shiva, is one of the 

Fetecige! divinities of the Hindoos. He is represented as 
aving eight arms, and three eyes, one of which is in the 
center of the forehead. His description in other respects is 
equally fantastical. He is worshiped principally upon festi- 
val occasions, occurring usually in the month of April. His 
principal temple is in the vicinity of Calcutta. On the occa- 
sion of these festivals, the people leave their usual occupa- 
tions, and assemble in crowds around the idols representing 
this divinity, and dance tumultuously to the sound of rude 
instruments. They then erect a platform about ten feet high, 
and from this elevated position, the worshipers throw them- 
selves uporfa large number of knives, so arranged upon the 
, as to lacerate the flesh without occasioning violent 
eaths. The object is to wound without killing. Thousands 
escape unhurt, but many are cruelly wounded. Self-torture 
seems to be the chief object of these idolatrous rites, and 
blood the chief token and representative of this torturing 
worship. Some insert knives, or other sharp instruments, 
theengh the arm, leg, or tongue, and then, with rods of iron 
or wood placed through these apertures in the raw flesh, they 
are « ¥ green and festering. Some insert living serpents 
through these holes made in the tongue. Others, not content 
with this private demonstration of their devotional feelings, 
erect an upright post upon which they fix a long lever, to one 
end of which they affix ropes. By these ropes they control 
the other end, upon which the devotees are suspended. This 
latter has iron hooks for the accommodation of devout per- 
sons. These iron hooks are inserted in the flesh of the devout. 
The worship consists in having the hooks inserted into the 
more muscular parts of the back and arms, and in being by 
them elevated into the air and swung around many feet from 
the ground. “Thousands and tens of thousands,” says Mr. 
Wright, “are thus cruelly tortured on these machines.” 

Mr. Wright visited the temple of the god Shiva, erected 
near Allahabad: _ The worship at this temple consists in 
bringing bottles filled with holy water of the river Ganges, 
and in breaking them against the sides of the edifice, and in 
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thus spilling the water near the temple. Besides the bottles 
of holy water, there is also to be contributed along with them 
a few copper coins, So devotional have been the worshipers, 
that the priests of the temple live in ease and luxury, as it is 
their business to take due care of the copper coin bestowed upon 
the god; and the temple, in process of time, has become sur- 
rounded by a high mound, consisting of broken bottles. One 
of the effects of this false system of religion, is the number 
of useless characters, called priests, devotees, or mendicants. 
There are in Hindostan, hundreds of thousands of them. 
They are not only not producers, but are pests upon society. 
Under the Seiisiala of a mistaken ——— notion, that it is 
pleasing to some idol to forsake a useful life of industry, they 
abandon, along with the duties of industry, the principles of 
honesty. They often leave their families to be provided for 
by the charity of others or tostarve, and become either priests 
or devotees, or, what is worse, mendicants. 

A mendicant is a much more exalted character, however, 
than the name would seem toimply. Persons of this order 
reverse, in their own cases, all the usual laws of social inter- 
course. The law of social intercourse that requires tasteful, 
nay, even ornamental, personal decoration, the mendicant re- 
verses, and puts himself into habiliments the coarsest and the 
filthiest he can find, and for ornaments, wears upon his head 
masses of hair from other animals, decorated with the bones 
of his dead brethren, and with artificial snakes. They profess 
a more than human sanctity, and a more than human com- 
passion. They carry with them brooms, to sweep the ground 
for the tramp of their feet, in order to avoid killing the insects 
that might otherwise be destroyed by incautious steps. So 
much tenderness of heart and such entire selt-abnegation, and 
such a surrender of ail the valued things of life, cannot fail, 
and does not fail, to elicit from the people from whom they 
solicit the charity of food, a high degree of attention and 
consideration. There is a sect of mendicants who worship the 
idol Krishna. This god during his sojourn on earth was verg 
partial to the milkmaids. Hence these mendicants dress as 
milkmaids. They conform to this dress as a matter of per- 
sonal discomfort in order to please this idol, who has the repu- 
tation with them of having married no fewer than sixteen 
thousand of this milkmaid class of the population. 

Upon the subject of dancing, Mr. Wrigkt is to be read 
with some grains of caution. In the earlier part of his work 
he states that dancing around the idol, to the noise of various 
instruments, is the accustomed practice of the devout wor- 
shipers among this people. He afterwards says, “ Dancing 
is deemed so disreputable by the Hindoos, that none engage 
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in it but the most dissolute and abandoned.” After having 
made this remark, he then proceeds to philosophize upon it, 
The conclusion he deduces will not, we think, be held to be 
always and universally true. “ Here,” says he, “as in other 
countries, there appears to be an intimate connection between 
dancing and licentiousness.” 

‘‘ Among the customs of the Hindoos, there is one called 
dherna— If a man demands satisfaction from his neighbor 
for some grevious offence—if a creditor determines to pursue 
extreme measures with his debtor to obtain what is due to 
him—if a relative has been cheated by another out of his 
patrimony or his rights, and wishes to exact them from him, 
they respectively take the poinard or a cup of poison in their 
hand, and knowing that the offending party is at home, they 
sit down at his door in dherna. That moment the defendant 
within is considered under arrest. He cannot touch food so 
long as his accuser continues to fast; and should he not come 
to terms, but drive, by his obstinacy, the plaintiff to despair, 
and allow him to use the dagger or drink the poison, his blood 
rests upon his head. This may be termed the ordeal ; their 
mode of determining doubtful questions of law—their system 
of duelling—their dernier resort.’ ”—Lectures, 118. 

It has been contended by many very sound philosophers 
that the civilization of any people might be safely indexed by 
the treatment the female portion of society receive, and by 
the respect with which they are treated. If this be true, the 
Hindoos would rank very low in the scale. The education of 
females is prohibited upon principles of well-settled social 
policy. Hindoos say that the education of women stands in 
the way of the perfection of their character as abject slaves of 
the male population. Females have not a word to say a 
respect to the selection of their husbands, and are transfe 
like cattle, often to the highest bidder. It follows that success 
in courtship wholly depends upon the length of the wooer’s 
purse, and thus it frequently happens that men of advanced 
years marry wives of ten and twelve years of age. 

The highest written authority in Hindostan, the Shaster of 
the Hindu “ declares that the supreme duty of a wife is to 
obey the mandate of her husband. Let the wife who wishes 
to perform sacred ablution, wash the feet of her lord and 
drink the water, for the husband is to the wife greater than 
Vishnoo. Ifa man goes ona journey, his wife shall not divert 
herself by play, nor shall she see any public show, nor shall 
laugh, nor shall dress herself in jewels and fine clothes, nor 
shall she see dancing, nor hear music, nor shall she sit at 
the window, nor shall ride out, nor shall behold anything 
choice or rare, but shall fasten well the house-door and remain 
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rivate, and shall not eat any dainty food and shall not 
Ginchen her eyes with powder, and shall not view her face in 
a mirror; she shall never exercise herself in any such 
agreeable employment during the absence of her husband, . . 
.. and shall not go out of the house without the consent of 
her husband, and shall act according to the orders of her hus- 
band, and shall not eax until she has served him.” 

It has often happered in the history of man thatthe legis- 
lative authority of a country may enact very stringent laws, 
and the moral code may inculcate very rigid precepts of vir- 
tue, and yet there may be wanting in the governed that sub- 
missiveness so commendable in all social organization. We 
often find, even in those communities most highly advanced in 
the scale of social order, a power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself; so it is not to be questioned, that even 
in Hindostan there are instances where these rigid regulations 
are not always obeyed to the very letter, and where their 
enforcement would draw down upon the head of the legal 
on a resistance not upon all occasions very quietly 

uelled. 
Every reader of Eastern history knows that Hindoo mothers 
throw their infants into the water of the river Ganges, in order 
to propitiate some deity, and to save them from the hard des- 
tiny that too surely awaits them in maturer years. 

The Thugs of india are a class of ferocious devotees who 
destroy human life by strangli- ~ their victims for the double 
purpose of booty and idol w. .ip. The divinity of their 
idolatry is supposed to take del._ -t in the death struggles of 
the strangled victims of their barbarity. This divinity is 
supposed by them to indicate, by occult signs, the particular 

ictims whose death-struggle would impart to him satisfac- 
ion. Hence, these occult signs have risen to the dignity of a 
system. No matter how favorable may be the occasion, and 
no matter how wealthy may be the party, they never proceed 
to fulfill the duties of their religion by strangling, unless the 
signs are favorable. 

Parties of these religionists travel in company, some as 
disguised merchants, others as ordinary travelers, and others 
as — of distinction in pursuit of pleasure. They seem 
to hold no intercourse with each other, bot are all, neverthe- 
less, led by the one motive, and under the control of the one 
ruling mind. This ruling mind is under the control of the 
signs, as furnished by the divinity. If an intended victim is 
the ponent of a sacred cow, his life is spared until ne can 
be dispossessed of it. If these religions assassins are about 
to proceed in an attempt of some difficulty, and a dog shakes 
his head ominously, the attempt is at once abandoned, as 
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they consider that this signal of the dog proceeds from their 
divinity. If a traveler in the very grasp of the Thugs, hap- 
pens to sneeze, his life is immediately spared, because they 
regard that as a divine sentence of prohibition put upon their 
proceedings. The fighting of cats, if heard in the early part 
of the night, is regarded as a good omen, but if in the latter 
part, a bad omen. But this evil omen may be dissipated by 
the party@argling the mouth with sour milk. The noise of 
the fighting of jackals, is regarded as a very unfavorable 
token, and as a divine intimation that the party had better 
remove to another portion of the country. The noise of birds, 
the actions of animals, the fall of trees or leaves, the action 
of the clouds, the noise of thunder, all enter into the religious 
philosophy of their system. The color of the skin, the squint 
of the eye, the conformation of the body, the color of the 
clothing, and, indeed, every thing that has motion, form 
principles of action ; since the divinity they worship uses them 
all to indicate his divine pleasure. 

They are in the habit of stopping in all public places and 
highways near towns, where travelers pass. Arriving at 
villages, they generally enter them in straggling,parties of 
three or’ four, as if by accident, and without any previous 
concert, for the purpose of learning whether any persons of 
distinction or wealth are about to go upon a journey, either 
of pleasure or of profit. Sometimes they are accompanied 
by children of ten or twelve v «urs of age, who are made to 

erform many menial office. . the same time that they are 
inducted in the secrets ce’ heir horrid profession. They 
also serve the purpose of preventing suspicion from being 
attracted to them as persons of this dangerous calling. Many 
of them are well skilled in arts of polished life, and at once 
ingratiate themselves into the confidence of those upon whom 
a watch is set, find out their purposes and the period of their 
departure, and the sums of money likely to be carried with 
them. These become their ready victims, when the occasion 
serves. They either travel with them or follow after them, 
being in concert with accomplices; and when the propitious 
omen arrives, one of the number, by casting a rope around 
the neck of the victim, at once secures and dispatches him. 
After the death of the victim, he is usually buried at the 
depth of three or four feet below the surface of the earth, 
being placed with his face downwards. 

After the victim is deprived of life by strangling, they 
farther render a religious service to the divinity, by mutilat- 
ing the dead body—by inflicting gashes in the flesh, and dis- 
jointing the limbs. 

“There is reason to believe,” says Mr. Williams, “ that 
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from the time of the conquest of Mysore by the English, in 
1799 to 1807, the practice in that part of India reached its 
height, and that hundreds of persons were annually de- 
— 

. The magistrate of Chittoor made the following report to 
the authorities :—* I believe that some of the Phanisgars have 
been concerned in about two hundred murders; nor will this 
estimate appear extravagant, if it be remembered that mur- 
der was their profession—frequently their only means of gain- 
ing a subsistence. Every man of fifty years of age has, 

robably, been actively engaged during twenty-five years of 

is life in murder; and on the most moderate computation, 
it may be reckoned that he has made one excursion a year, 
and met, each time, with ten victims,” 

It is almost incredible to hear Mr. Wright’s account of the 
amounts of money and other valuables, offered upon the altar 
of idols, upon the occasion of their festivals. 

The majority of the people, both rich and poor, contribute 
the half of their earnings to their false gods, in the shape of 
offerings. He gives one well-authenticated instance of one 
native giving, in this way, eighty-thousand pounds of sweet- 
meats, eighty-thousand pounds of sugar, a thousand suits of 
clothing, a thousand suits of silk garments, a thousand offerings 
of rice, together with plantains and other fruit. ‘‘ On another 
occasion,” says Mr. Wright, “a wealthy native has been 
known to expend thirty thousand pounds, sterling, on the 
offerings, the observances, and the exhibition of a single festi- 
val, and upwards of ten thousand pounds annually ever after- 
wards, to the termination of his life.” .... ‘In the city of 
Calcutta alone, at the lowest and most moderate estimate, 2¢ 
has been calculated, that half a million, at least, is annually 
expended on the celebration of the Durg, a Pujah festival.” 

Mr. Thompson, a Baptist missionary, saw on one occasion, 
more than three hundred thousand pilgrims assembled at 
Hurdwar, to bathe at the place where Brahma, the creator of 
the world, is said to have performed his ablutions. 

All this folly has been of signal utility to the British . 
nation, through the agency of the Kast India Company. They 
placed a barrier around the bathing place, and established a 
company to distribute tickets to these devout pilgrims. These 
tickets, sold upon a tariff of duties graduated according to 
the highest principles of political economy, so as to suit the 
condition of each devotee as respected his pecuniary ability 
to pay for them, were of no small advantage to the christian 
treasury of the Company. 

Mr. Wright does not hesitate to affirm, in the most un- 
cquiyocal manner, that this Company of Honorable East- 
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India merchants of the Christian Kingdom of England, “ re- 
ceived fifty-five thousand dollars” of their heathen subjects, 
as admission fees for the privilege of seeing one of their 
idols. One cannot but admire the benevolent wisdom and 
ingenious forecast of this admirable legislation—benevolent, . t 
since it arrested, in a measure, the success of heathen idolatry ; 
and ingenious, since it abstracted from heathen idols heathen : 
money, and converted it to christian purposes. It is but jus- 
tice, to say that this “ unrighteous source of gain,” according 
to Mr. Wright, “has been recently abolished.” 
The meaning of Juggernaut, is the lord of the world. 
The temple of this idol is in the district of Outtack, near 
Orissa. Tt stands on a sandy tract of country, not far from a 
lake called Chilka. The idol is carved of wood, with a coun- 
tenance frightfully hideous, and its mouth is blood-red. It is 
decorated in a style of the greatest elegance and cost, and 
clothed in the very finest fabrics. Contiguous to the temple, 
is the famous car, a tower sixty feet high, placed upon wheels, 
upon which the idol takes a ride on festival occasions. Along 
. with him are also his white brother, Balarom, and his yellow 
sister, Shubuda. Several long ropes are attached to the tower, 
and the assembled worshipers draw the tower along upon its 
wheels, by these long ropes. Upon the tower are the priests 
and their attendants, who perform ceremonies proper to 
the occasion, and attract the attention of the multitudé by 
song and immodest gestures. As the tower moves slowly , 
along upon its wheels, the more fervent and devout worship- 
ers throw themselves in the way of the wheels, and are P) 
crushed into instant death, by the immense weight of the 
tower. These insane acts of self-destruction are considered 
extremely pleasing to the idol. It has been estimated that not 
less than 1,200,000 persons attend the two annual festivals of 
this idol. They occur in March and July. The loss of hu- 
man life—independent of the self-destruction under the wheels 
of the idol—from sickness, exposure, and starvation, is abso- 
lutely frightful. 

“The contributions of the pilgrims,” says Mr. Wiggles- 
wall, “‘amount to a considerable revenue (abont £12,000 per 
annum), which falls to the government, after deducting the 
expenses of the temple. The English took possession of the 
province in 1803, and forebore to exact the contributions of 
the pilgrims during the Marquis of Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration, but on his departure from the local government, 
passed an ordinance for the management of the Pagoda, and 
the taxing of the pilgrims. The superintendence of the 
temple and priests was given, in 1809, to the Rajah of Kur- 
dah, with the charge of executing the old regulations. A 
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road from Calcutta to the temple, has been made since 1819, 
to which a wealthy Hindoo, Rajah Sukmoy Roy, contributed 
£16,000, sterling, on condition of its being called by his 
name. 


ART. I1].—THE INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES—THEIR PAST, THEIR 
PRESENT, AND THEIR FUTURE. 


Accorpine to Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, the present 
number of Indians in the United States is about 423,000. It 
has ever been extremely difficult to ascertain their numbers. 
The fear that the object of the white man, in ascertaining their 
population, was simply to enable him to levy a tribute upon 
them, has led them to resist all attempts to take a census. 
The statistics which we possess, have been wrung from the 
tribes, says Schoolcraft. ‘‘ Conscious, themselves, of a paucity 
in their industrial means, and of a disregard of the soundest 
maxims of civilized life, they have resisted, if they have not 
often misunderstood, the humane policy which dictated the 
investigation. Instead of thereby seeking to acquire means 
of laying a tax on their property—an idea preposterous in 
itself, as none but citizens can, under the Constitution, be 
taxed—the inquiry merely contemplated the acquisition of 
information which might show their condition, and would be 
of incalculable value to Congress, in more perfectly adapting 
its laws to it. 

The present census of our Indian population is, undoubtedly, 
only a rough approximation ; as, since the enlargement of our 
territory by the annexation of Texas and the conquest of New 
Mexico and California, new tribes have been added, of whom 
we know but little, and least of all about their numbers. The 
aboriginal population of America has ever been greatly over- 
rated ; and the same spirit of exaggeration which actuated the 
early discoverers, has continued to throw its influence over 
every part of our history.* The same writer thinks it not 
probable, that at the opening of the 16th century, or any other 
porwd which may be selected, the number of souls upon the 

ndian territory bore any very considerable relation to the 
number of square miles of country which they occupied, in 
the shape of villages or hunting grounds. He thinks it doubt- 
ful whether an area of less than 50,000 acres, left in the forest 
state, is more than sufficient to sustain a single Indian living 
by the chase. 


* Schoolcraft, “Indian Tribes of Unite] States,” p. 433. 
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This estimate, as to the number of acres requisite to sustain 
a single Indian, is entirely too great; for 50,000 is about 78 
square miles ; and, according to this, the whole area of the 
United States and Territories—2,983,153 square miles—would 
only be sufficient to sustain 38,245 Indians; whereas, Mr. 
Schoolcraft himself e8timates the already greatly decreased 
Indian population at upwards of 423,000. Seventy-eight 
square miles is a pretty large range for one Indian. 

One thing is quite certain, namely, that the number of 
Indians in America when it was first discovered, was 
immensely greater than now. Mr. Schoolcraft estimates the 
number now at about 423,000, which would be one Indian to 
about 7 square miles, instead of 78. And if the number three 
hundred years ago,was double the number now, there must have 
been at least one Indian for about every three square miles. 

The principal causes of the decline of the Indian popula- 
tion of North America, are the following: 

1. The introduction of fire-arms, by the whites, and the 
market which they created for furs. This changed entirely 
the pursuits of the Indians, who before hunted only for as 
much game as was necessary for their subsistence, the rest 
being allowed to live. The bow and arrow was laid aside; 
and hunting, from being a pleasant and manly pastime, con- 
tributing only to the wants of the Indian and his family, now 
became a regular, every-day, money-making business. The 
beaver, otter, mink, musk-rat, and other small animals, which 
had beforetime been sufficient for their food and clothing, and 
were good for nothing else, now acquired suddenly a new 
value ; and the Indian’s appetites were stimulated by every 

ossible inducement of foreign production*—such as brass 
ads, buttons, rings, jewels of every description, baubles, 
knives, blankets, &c.—to exert all his powers in the chase. 
The consequence was, that large tracts of land were soon quite 
exhausted of their game, and thus rendered unfit for the abode 
of the Indian, compelling him to abandon the place of his 
birth and the graves of his ancestors, for new regions further 
off from the Atlantic shores. This was not, however, a sudden 
change: the Indian lingered long on the spot where he was 
born, his brethren in the mean time gradually diminishing in 
numbers. The law of population, that it increases or dimin- 
ishes just in proportion as the means of subsistence increases 
or diminishes, exhibited its operations in the gradual diminu- 
tion of the Indian population, and followed him to his new 
hunting grounds. e white man also hastened his departure, 
by offering to purchase, with rum and trinkets, his gameless 


* Schooleraft. 
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forests, taking advantage of his necessities, his ignorance, and 
his created appetite for strong drink, which, 

2d. Was the greatest cause of all of the diminution of the 
Indian population. It paralyzed his powers as a hunter, made 
him lazy, and wore out his constitution. To the scarcity of 
food, effected by his incessant hunting for furs, was added 
the body and soul-destroying “fire-water” of the christian 
white man. This completed his ruin, and stripped him of his 
hunting-grounds and life. Those who were not killed by if, 
were bought out and driven farther back, there only to be 
beset, in like manner, again by the civilized white men. 

3d. The next cause, which we shall mention, of the de- 
cline of the Indian population, is a benevolent one, intended 
as a good, and as a reparation, but operating, in fact, as a 
powerful means of diminishing the race; we mean the pay- 
ment of cash annuities to tribes, per capita or otherwise. 
This is found to render them indolent, vicious, and improvi- 
dent, and to make them more than ever the prey of vicious 
white men, who now hang about the Indian tribes, not for 
their furs, as of old, but for their money. This they easily 
obtain in exchange for food and clothing, at enormous prices, 
and for disease and death-creating whisky. The annuities 
paid the Indians, are thus operating as their certain destruc- 
tion. While they had to hunt all day for a little whisky, its 
operation was slower, there being less drunk; but now, when 
they are abundantly supplied from the national treasury with 
money in hand, they drink barrels where they formerly 
drank quarts. “It is a question of moment,” says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, whether the ready means thus supplied to them 
of self-indulgence in the use of distilled spirits, is not hurry- 
ing them onward in a career that must end in their moral 
wreck. It is seen from the inquiries that have been thus far 
made, that small tribes who, but a few years ago, were pros- 
perous, and had kept up, if not increased, from the era of 
1814, in their numbers, have, under the influence of high cash 
annuities and unlimited credit, been hurried on in the triple 
career of intemperance, depopulation, and moral degrada- 
tion. Such, indeed, is their fearful progress in this course, 
that a few years must result in the entire extinction of some 
well-known tribes.”* : 

4, Another very serious and fatal cause of the decline of 
the Indian population is the sm «. No disease that has 
been introduced among them by the whites, has exercised. so 
fatal an influence upon them as this. Their physicians have 
no remedy for it. They regard it as if it were the plague, 


Schooleraft’s ‘Indian Tribes,” part 1, p. 435. 
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and on its first appearance, with the full conviction that it is 
incurable, blindly submit to its ravages. This disease, which 
has spread among them periodically, and at irregular intervals 
of time, has been one of the most prominent causes, says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, of their depopulation. Ardent spirits, it is true, 
have, in the leng run, carried off the greatest number; but, 
its ravages have been comparatively slow, and not character- 
ized by those revolting scenes that have attended the small- 
pox 


the valley of the Missouri, on board a steamboat, the St. Pe- 
ters, in the case of a mulatto man, at Black Snake Hills, sixty 
miles above Fort Leavenworth. It was at first supposed to 
be the measles; but by the time the boat reached the Coun- 
cil Bluffs, it was ascertained to be small-pox, and had of 
course been communicated to many in whom the disease was 
still latent. Every precaution was taken, by sending couriers 
to the Indians, two days ahead of the boat; but, in spite of 
this, the disease broke out among them, and spread fearfully. 
On the 15th of July it appeared among the Mandans, a tribe 
of 1,600 Indians, living in two villages. In a short time it 
destroyed all but 31 souls. It next attacked the Minnetarees, 
a neighboring tribe, and reduced their numbers from 1,000 
to 500. The Arickarees, a tribe of 3,000, were next attacked, 
and only some 1,500 escaped death. It next appeared, the 
same year, among the Assiniboins, a powerful tribe of 9,000, 
living north of the Missouri, the whole tribe of whom it nearly 
annihilated. The Crow or Upsaroka Indians, about 3,000 in 
number, lost two out of three. It next extended its frightful 
ravages to the great Blackfoot nation, known under the vari- 
ous names of Blood Indians, Piegans, and Atrinos, and esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to 50,000 in number. The inmates of 
1,000 lodges, says Mr. Schooleraft, were destroyed. The 
number in a lodge he estimates at from six to eight persons. 
This would make the total number destroyed from 6,000 to 
8,000 persons. Mr. Schoolcraft estimates the number of In- 
dians who perished by the disease, in 1837, at not less than 
10,000 persons.* 

An eye-witness of the awful scenes of misery and death 
among the Indians, during that frightful epidemic of 1837, 
writes as follows from Fort Union, under date of Nov. 27th, 
1837: Language, however forcible, can convey but a faint 
idea of the scene of desolation whiclethe country now presents. 
In whatever direction you turn, nothing but sad wrecks of mor- 
tality meet the eye; lodges standing on every hil!, but not a 


* Schoolcraft’s “Indian Tribes,” part 1. p. 257-8. 


In the year 1837, the small.pox made its appearance in - 
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streak of smoke rising from them. Not a sound can be heard 
to break the awful stillness, save the ominous croak of ravens, 
and the mournful howl of wolves, fattening on the human car- 
casses that lie strewed around.” Another writer says: “* Many 
of the handsome Arickarees, who had recovered, seeing the 
disfiguration of their features, committed snicide; some by 
throwing themselves from rocks, others by stabbing and shoot- 
ing. The prairie has becomea Grave-yard ; its wild flowers 
bloom over the sepulchres of Indians. The atmosphere, for 
miles, is poisoned by the stench of the hundreds of carcasses 
unburied. The women and children are wandering in groups, 
without food, or howling over the dead. The men are flying 
in every direction. The proud, warlike, and noble-looking 
Blackfootsare no more. Their deserted lodges are seen on 
every hill. No sound but the raven’s croak or the wolf’s 
howl, breaks the solemn stillness. The scene of desolation is 
appalling, beyond the power of the imagination to conceive.” 

Many laws have been enacted by Congress, having for 
their object the preservation of the Indian race. But these 
laws avail but little. The white man always finds ways of 
evading them. The law, for instance, denounces a heavy 
penalty against persons carrying ardent spirits into the Indian 
country; but the Indian agents have decided that the law 
only applies to white men—that the Indian is not a person, 
in the eye of the law; and therefore that Ae may carry as 
much whisky into his own country as he chooses; and so the 
Indian country is flooded with intoxicating drinks, producing 
quarreling and frequent murders among the Indians. These 
murders are left to be punished by the Indians themselves, 
and these punishments lead to bloody, depopulating wars. The 
United States laws regarding murders among the Indians, are 
interpreted by the Indian agents to mean, that if a white man 
kills an Indian, he must be seized and punished; but if an 
Indian kills an Indian, the matter must be settled by the In- 
— themselves, without any interference on the part of the 
whites. 

After all, we believe that legislation, of any kind, will do 
but little good. Nor have the kind and self-denying efforts of 
our christian missionaries done much towards civilizing them, 
and ameliorating their condition. Do what we will, the In- 
dian remains the Indian still. He is not a creature susceptible 
of civilization ; and all contact of him with the white races is 
death. He dwindles before them—imbibing all of their vices, 
and none of their virtues. He can no more be civilized than 
the leopard can change his spots. His race is run, and proba- 
bly he has performed his earthly mission. He is now gradu- 
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ally disappearing, to give place toa higher order of beings. 
The order of nature must have its course. 

We close our paper with a statement prepared by the In- 
dian office for the United States Census at Washington, show- 
ing the total number of Indians within the dominions of the 
United States at several periods, the names of the tribes, their 


resent and past location, &c. 


It will be observed that the 


increase from period to period is owing to the admission of new 
Indian territory into the Union. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INDIANS WITHIN THE TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, NUMBER IN EACH 
TRIBE, PRESENT AND PAST LOCATION, ETC. 


WAMZS OF TRIBES, AND Location tw 1895, * 


St. Johns Indians, Maine ............ 
Passamaquoddies, do. ...... / 

Penobscot, GO * kscest 
Marshpee, Massachusetts.... 
Herring Pond, do. . 

Martha’s Vineyard, do. 
Troy, do. ou 
Narragansetts, Rhode Island... . 
Mohegan, Connecticut............... 


Stonington, do. — .....ccesseces 
Groton, GO. <vvovele bbws 046 
Senecas, New York.........+..00+. 


Cayugas, . 

Stockbridges, do. ..........6s0ee0ss 
Brothertons, do. .......ccsecceees 
St. Regis, BO csdevessWerwnesen 


Notioways, Virginia...........+. ss. 
Catawbas, South Carolina........... 


Wyandots, Ohlo.... 2.6.6.6. 6.66405. 
Bhawnees, do, ....06-0.ssssvevewes 
Senecaa, ar cenayeeh 60 0 Jvas dees 
Delaware, do. ......66 6.56 ccnceues 
Tn. TN sf 00600 ntecetautce 
Wyandots, Michigan Territory} 
oun, do. 
Chippewas Ottowas, do. 
Menomonees, do. 
Winnebagoes, do, 





Sace and Foxes,do. ... 
Pottowatomies and Chippe 
Se BEE diwudu bet cadeesict > ed eae 
Creeks, Georgia, and Alabama........ 
Cherok veorgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina ........... 





Choctaws, Mississippi, and A'sbama.. 
Chickasaws, Mississippi............. 








Seminoles, Florida. ........... +0065 


1825. 




















1853, 
——-—— PRESENT LOCATION, AND REMARKS. 
NUMBER, NUMBER. 
300 
379 Obtained from rtof T. L. Me 
277 Kenney, Bas lead of the Indian 
320 Office, to Secretary of War, 
40 ' dated January 10, 1825. 
DAO) Poe sees Of late years these tribes have either 
50 become extinct or so reduced in 
420 number as to be lost sight of by 
300 the government in their tribal cha- 
50 racter, 
50) J 
2.325 
253 The aggregate number of Indians 
1,096 now residing in New York. The 
446 Oneidas, Stockbridges, Brother- 
90 3,745) tons, and a few are now 
273 west—part living in isconsin, 
= the others in Indian Territory. 
” Supposed to be none in Virginia at 
‘ —-— present, 
450 200} Estimated. 
542 553/Now in Indian Territory, west. 
800 
55) ‘ 1,400 do. do. do, 
— ee do, do. do. 
7 7 0. do, do. 
37 § Supposed to be few, if any, in Mich 
eee eee 1 igan now, 
106 The Menomonees and a large num- 
18,473 : 7,000 ber of Chippewas, with the Win- 
3900 , 2 200 nebagoes, are now, the first tribe in 
5,800 2,708 ho ony the others in Minne- 
The larger portion live in Indian 
1,073 766 Le aa west; balance in Ind- 
ana, 
TE ue Now in Wisconsin. (See above.) 
36 200/Now in Indian Territory, west. 
6,400) = 2,373) = do. do. do. 
3,900 4,680; do. do. do. 
20,000; 25,000) do, do. do, 
Indian Territory, west; about 1,600 
9,000; 19,130) 4 this number live in North Caro- 
na. 
Indian Territory west; about 1,000 
21,000; 17,000 ; of this number live in Mississippi, 
or east. 
3,625, 4,700 rey Territory, b may jeete 
\. 0. about of this 
5,000} 3000] } timber live in Florida. 





* The total Indian population in 1789 was estimated at 76,000, 
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1825, | 1853, 
. WAMES OF TRIBEE, AND LOCATION IN 1890, | eeeemmnee| ern PRESENT LOCATION, AND REMARKS, 
. Wb oe. | UME, | NUMPER. 

Biloxi,  Loulsiana..........+.+++. 55) } 

’ A bo obenabee eee.c ofl Be 
Pascagou a 6 (tipdabess @oees 

‘ MET i, Saccaeczscectee % 
Vatinsseos, de, cccecccccctnewes 36 
Coshations, do, oc ccccccceeeeees 180 
Caddoes, Me: Jove dinducved aed 450) >...... It is believed there are but few Indians 
Delawares, bo hte tpuddd hele now in Loulsiana. 
ae. a Ol) is 
feds |... 25 
= See ery 8 

Mh.  evcccncecaes shee 27 
Delawares, Missouri...............+. 1,800} 1,132/Now in Indian Territory, west. 
Kickapoos, rs Pere ra 2,200, 475 
Shawnees, 0. .........ssssee0s | ae Sears ee Grenness and Ben- 
owed SRT rr ee 327 151/Now in {ndian Territory, west. 
‘ do, ana see 1,100 437| do. do. do. 

Sak rkansag Territory an 8- 

Pra ae! saneenteen 5,200) 4,941 do. do. do. 
Piankeshaws, ONE? wanc's ‘ 207 100} do. do. do. 
Cherokees, Arkansas Territory 6,000) |. ...... yn Ang those of Georgia, 
Quapaws, dO, |) ‘Veeeses 700 314|Now in Indian Territory, west. 

BGMORS ...cccccecccccessnsesescevesupeasetves 1,375| Indian Territory, west. 
POOTIAB. 666s e ene eeccceeeeanneeesnen|eeseuers ft do. do. 
BIOUX . 0s sce cee s eee ee eneeesemeesloreseres 8,000| Minnesota Territory, ke. 
Chippewas .... 6... ..0eee sees Pr Cee 8,500) do. do. 
Stockbridges, Munsees, and Christian 

TP eer, oo 165} Indian Territory, west. 
Ottoes and Missourias.........+<c.«s|+« jovcee 1,000 do, 

be #0.cvies pe oubdeeooes «aie 7) Seer 1,300 do, do 
ar ang Miiac bdbwhahecchbes cole asebelsseececs 4,500 do. do. 
Sivencbsindhbsssceerecensie SS ee 978) Wisconsin 
Siockbridivs and Munsees........+es)eeeeeees 400 do. 
nope Odeds'vt cece cena eee Sa 100] Alabama. 
California’ indians Oe oléene 100,000/California—estimated number. 
Oregon and Washington Indians.....|:-++++-+| $8,000 es ee ee 
4 Utah Indians .........c0ccccccccvacspenere «++| 11,500/Utah Territory—estimated number. 
New Mexico Indians ...........++++. [adh cage 45,000|New Mexico erritory— do, 
Texas Indians...............000eeeee Jeveees ++| 20,000/Texas— do. 
Indians of Missouri valley ........... ceaveses 43,430 iw Blackfeet, Set Hien, sand other tribes 
Indians of the plains or Arkansas ea Bilis2. | 20,000] | Kiowayy Comanches, Pawnee rand 
——— number of both sexes and) ——-——| _—..._. 
WT ccdpes ses sch rccoccanabny | 129,306 400,764 

Norr.—The great xt difference in the several nggrera gates must be accounted for in the extension 
of the territorial limits of the United States by the acquisition of Texas, &c., bringing _ ‘= an 
increaser a population; and, further, in the fact that the report of Mr. McKenney for 1 
does not a to have embraced the tribes of Missouri Valley, the Plains, Oregon, &c., Foy a 
part of thet Jnited States, 
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ART, IV.—THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF KENTUCKY. 


NARRATIVE OF AN ADVENTURE IN KENTUCKY IN 
THE YEAR 1775.. 


We are indebted to Saml. R. Walker, of New Orleans, for a very interesting 
manuscript, prepared by his grandfather, the Hon. Felix Walker of North Caro- 
lina, for some time a member of Congress, and one of the earliest pioneers in the 
Western wilds. Our readers will be pleased with such a menifhto of the “ hunter 
times ” of that great State, rendered illustrious by the achievements of Boone and 
his compeers. e have published several such sketches in the past.—Ep. 


In the month of February in that year, Captain William 
Twetty, Samuel Coburn, James Bridges, Thomas Johnson, 
John Hart, William Hicks, James Peeke, and myself, set 
out from Rutherford County, North Carolina, to explore a 
country by the name of Leowvisay, greatly renowned and 
highly spoken of as the best Sar of land, abounding in 
game, now the State of Kentucky. 

We placed ourselves under the care and direction of Cap- 
tain Twetty, an active and enterprising woodsman, of good 
original mind and great benevolence, and although a light 
habited man, in strength and agility of bodily powers was 
not surpassed by any of his day and time, well calculated for 
the enterprise. 

We proceeded to Watawgo river, a tributary stream. of 
Holsteen, to the residence of Colonel Charles Robertson, now 
in the State of Tennessee, where a treaty was held by Colonel 
Richard Henderson and his associates, with the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians, for the purchase of that section of country 
we were going to visit, then called the Bloody Ground, so 
named from the continual wars and quarrels of the hunting 
parties of Indians of different tribes who all claimed the 
ground as their own, and the privilege of hunting the game ; 
who murdered and plundered each other, as opportunity 
offered. 

We continued at Watawgo during the treaty, which lasted 
about twenty days. Among others, there was a distinguished 
chief called Atticulaculla, the Indian name, known to the 
white people by the name of the Little Carpenter—in allusion, 
say the Indians, to his deep, artful, and ingenious diplomatic 
abilities, ably demonstrated in negotiating treaties with the 
white people, and influence in their national councils; like as 
a white carpenter could make every notch and joint fit in 
wood, so he could bring all his views to fill and fit their 
places in the political machinery of his nation. He was the 
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are celebrated and influential Indian among all the tribes 
en known; considered as the Solon of his day. He was 
said to be about ninety years of age, a very small man, and 
so lean and light habited, that I scarcely believe he would 
have exceeded more in weight than a pound for each year of 
his life. He was marked with two large scores or scars on 
each cheek, his ears cut and banded with silver, hanging 
nearly down on each shoulder, the ancient Indian mode of 
distinction in some tribes and fashion in others. In one of his 
agate talks delivered to the whites, he spoke to this effect: 
e was an old man, had presided as chief in their council, 
and as president of his nation for more than half a century, 
had formerly been appointed agent and envoy extraordinary 
to the king of England on business of the first importance to 
his nation ; he crossed the big water, arrived at his destination, 
was received with great distinction, had the honor of dining 
with his majesty and the nobility; had the utmost respect 
paid him by the great men among the white people; had 
accomplished his mission with success; and from the long 
standing in the highest dignities of his nation, he claimed the 
confidence and good faith in all and every thing he would ad- 
vance in support of the rightful claims of his people to the 
Bloody Ground, then in treaty to be sold to the white people. 
His name is mentioned in the life of General Marion, at a treaty 
held with the Cherokees at Kewee, in South Carolina, in the 
year 1762 or 3. The treaty being concluded and the purchase 
made, we proceeded on our journey to meet Col. Daniel Boon, 
with other adventurers, bound to the same country: accord- 
ingly we met and rendezvoused at the Long Island on Hol- 
steen river, united our small force with Col. Boon and his 
associates, his brother, Squire Boon, and Ool. Richard Calla- 
way, of Virginia. Our company, when united, amounted to 
80 persons. We then, by general consent, put ourselves under 
the management and control of Coi. Boon, who was to be our 
ilot and conductor through the wilderness, to the promised 
and; perhaps no adventurers since the days of Don Quixote, 
or before, ever felt so cheerful and elated in prospect; every 
heart abounded with joy and excitement in anticipating the 
new things we would see, and the romantic scenes through 
which we must pass ; and, exclusive of the novelty of the jour- 
ney, the advantages and accumulations ensuing on the settle- 
ment of a new country was a dazzling object with many of our 
company. Under the influence of these impressions we went 
our way rejoicing, with transporting views of our success, 
taking our leave of the civilized world for a season. 
About the 10th of March we put off from the Long Island, 
marked our track with our hatchets, crossed Clinch and 
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Powell’s river, over Cumberland mountain, and crossed Curpe 
berland river—came to a watercourse called, by Col. ———, 
Rockeastle river; killed a fine bear on our way, camped all 
night, had an excellent supper. 

On leaving that river, we had to encounter and cut our 
way through a country of about 20 miles, entirely covered 
with dead brush, which we found a difficult and laborious 
task. At the end of which we arrived at the commencement 
of a cane country, traveled about 30 miles through thick cane 
and reed, and as the cane ceased, we began to discover the 
pleasing and rapturous appearance of the plains of Kentucky. 
A new sky and strange earth seemed to be presented to our 
view. So rich a soil we had never seen before; covered with 
clover in full bloom, the woods were abounding with wild 
game—turkeys so numerous that it might be said they 
appeared but one flock, universally scattered in the woods. 
It Sar that nature, in the profusion of her bounty, had 
spread a feast for all that lives, both for the animal and 
rational world. A sight so delightful to our view and grate- 
ful to our feelings, almost inclined us, in imitation of Colum- 
bus, in transport to kiss the soil of Kentucky, as he hailed and 
saluted the sand on his first setting his foot on the shores of 
America. The appearance of the country coming up to the 
fall measure of our expectations, and seemed to exceed the 
fruitful source of our imaginary prospects. 

We felt ourselves as passengers through a wilderness just 
arrived at the fields of Elysium: or at a garden where was no 
forbidden fruit. Nothing can furnish the contemplative mind 
with mere sublime reflections, than nature unbroken by art; 
we can there trace the wisdom of the Great Architect in the 
construction of his works in nature’s simplicity, which, when 
he had finished, he pronounced all good. But, alas! fond man ! 
the vision of a moment made dream of a dream, and shadow 
of a shade! Man may appoint, but One greater than man 
can disappoint. A sad reverse overtook us two days after, on 
our way to Kentucky river. On the 25th March, 1775, we 
were fired on by the Indians, in our camp asleep, about an 
hour before day. Captain Twetty was shot in both knees, and 
died the third day after. A black man, his body servant, 
killed dead ; myself badly wounded ; our company dispersed. 
So fatal and tragical an event cast a deep gloom of melancholy 
over all our prospects, and high calenlations of long life and 
happy days in our newly-discovered country were prostrated ; 
hope vanished from the most of us, and left us suspended in the 
tumult of uncertainty and conjecture. Col. Boon, and a few 
others, appeared to possess firmness and fortitude. In our cala- 
mitous situation, a circumstance occurred one morning after our 
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misfortunes, that proved the courage and stability of our few 
remaining men (for some had gone back). One of our men, 
who had run off at the fire of the Indians on our camp, was 
discovered peeping from behind a tree, by a black woman 
belonging to Colonel Callaway, while gathering small wood, 
She ran in, and gave the alarm of Indians. Colonel Boon 
instantly caught his rifle, ordered the few men to form, take 
trees, and give battle, and not to run till they saw him fall. 
They formed agreeably to his directions, and I believe they 
would have fought with equal bravery to any Spartan band 
ever brought to the field of action, when the man behind the 
tree announced his name, and came in. My situation was 
critical and dangerous, being then a youth, three hundred miles 
from white inhabitants. . ity friend and guardian, Oaptain 
Twetty, taken dead from my side, my wounds pronounced by 
some to be mortal, produced very serious reflections. Yet withal 
I retained firmness tosupport me under the pressure of distress, 
and did not suffer me to languish in depression of mind. 

But where shall I begin, or where can I end, in thanks and 
grateful acknowledgments to that benign and merciful Pro- 
tector who spared and preserved me in the blaze of danger 
and in the midst of death! I trust I shall remember that 
pe: gga and protecting event, with filial sensations of grati- 
tude, while I retain my recollection. We remained at the 
same place twelve days; I could not be removed sooner with- 
out the danger of instant death. At length I was carried in a 
litter between two horses, twelve miles, to Kentucky river, 
where we made a station, and called it Boonsborough, situ- 
ated in a plain on the south side of the river, wherein was a 
lick with two sulphur springs strongly impregnated. On 
entering the plain we were permitted to view a very interest- 
ing and romantic sight. A number of buffaloes, of all sizes, 
supposed to be between two and three hundred, made off from 
the lick in every direction; some running, some walking, 
others loping slowly and carelessly, with young calves play- 
ing, skipping, and bounding through the plain. Such a sight 
some of us never saw before, nor perhaps never may again. 
But to proceed, Colonel Richard Henderson, Colonel Luttrell, 
from North Carolina; Captain Wm. Oock, since the Honorable 
Judge Cock, of Tennessee, and Colonel Thomas Slaughter, of 
Virginia, arrived in the month of April with a company of 
about thirty men. Our military forces, when is num- 
bered about sixty or sixty-five men, expert riflemen. We 
lived plentifully on wild meat, buffalo, bear, deer, and turkey, 
without bread or salt, generally in good health, until the 
month of July, when Left the country. 

Colonel Richard Henderson, being the chief proprietor in 
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the purchase of the bloody ground (indeed so to us), acted as 
Governor, called an assembly, by election of members, out of 
our small numbers ; organized a government, convened the 
assembly in May, 1775, consisting of eighteen members, ex- 
clusive of the speaker, passed several laws for the regulation 
of our little community, well adapted to the policy of an 
infant government. 

This assembly was held under two shade trees, in the 

lains of Boonsborough. This was the first feature of civil- 
ization ever attempted in what is now called the Western 
Country. 

This small beginning, that little germ of policy, by a few 
adventurers from North Carolina, has given birth to the now 
flourishing State of Kentucky. From that period the popu- 
lation increased with such rapidity, that in less than twenty 
years it became a State. 

In justice to Colonel Henderson, it may be said, that his 
message or address to the assembly alluded to was considered 
equal to any of like kind ever delivered to any deliberate 
body in that day and time. 

n the sequel and conclusion of my narrative I must not 
neglect to give honor to whom honor is due. Oolonel Boon 
conducted the company under his care through the wilder- 
ness, with great propriety, intrepidity, and courage; and was 
I to enter an exception to any part of his conduct, it would be 
on the ground that he appeared void of fear and of conse- 
quence—too little caution for the enterprise. But let me, 
with feeling recollection and lasting gratitude, ever remember 
the unremitting kindness, sympathy, and attention paid to me 
by Colonel Boon in my dintréae He was my father, my 
physician, and friend ; he attended me as his child, cured my 
wounds by the use of medicines from the woods, nursed me 
with paternal affection until I recovered, without the expect- 
ation of reward. Gratitude is the only tribute I can pay to 
his memory. He is now beyond the praise or the blame of 
mortals, in that world unknown from whose bourne no tra- 
veler returns. I also was kindly treated by all my com- 
panions, particularly John Kennedy. From Captain Cock I 
received kind and friendly attentions. 

We continued in our station; our men were out viewing 
and exploring the- country, choosing such tracts of land as 
suited them, plenty for all, and thought all was our own. 

Colonel James Herod, my old acquaintancé in North 
Carolina, came up to see me, tarried a few days. Being a 
little recovered, t woul home with him to his station, since 
called Herodsburgh, where he had a few men. I tarried 
there two weeks, and returned to Boonsborough. These two 
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stations contained the whole population of that country, which 
did not exceed in number one Ledaved men. 

The company in our station continued to traverse the 
country through woods and wilds, choosing their lots of fature 
inheritance, until the month of July, when I returned home 
to my father’s residence in North Carolina, and have not seen 
Kentucky since, which | have often regretted. 

I have been often solicited to make a publication of this 
adventure, but still declined. Until late, there appears come- 
thing like it in the newspapers, which is not correct. 

i therefore thought it incumbent on me, as one of the 
company, and in possession of all the facts, to make this 
statement, and give it publicity, which I know to be truth by 
hard experience ; and perhaps I may be the last solitary in- 
dividual of that number left to give a correct relation of that 
adventure. 





ART. V.—BABLY LIFE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
No. V. 
CAPTAIN HENRY 8S, BROWN, PIONEER OF TEXAS. 


Tur West, South, and Southwest have been fruitful in the 
production of men, more or less uneducated, yet distinguished 
for practical wisdom, boldness, and patriotism. Great num- 
bers of them will soon be forgotten forever, though the aggre- 
gate result of their labors may long signalize their collective 
memory. That a bold and honest pioneer, after spending his 
life ’mid scenes of danger and suffering—where trials and 
hardships are met at every stream, on every hill, and in every 
dale, devoting his time and means to opening the wilderness 
to civilization—should go down to his wild and untombed 
grave, and thence be forgotten, to me has ever been a most 
melancholy reflection. I honor the noble pioneers of the 
Southwest, especially the pioneers of Texas, those premoni- 
tors of our great American institutions and freedom. 

In this number, by permission of your regular contributor, 
it is proposed te devote a brief space to one of that class of 
men of whom I have been speaking. 

Heyry S. Brown was born, as | have been informed, on 
the 8th of March, 1798, in Mason county, Ky., of respectable 
parents. His father, Caleb Brown, lived to the age of 78; 
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and his grandfather, Edward Brown, of Baltimore county, 
Md., removing to Kentucky in 1780, died in 1823, at the 
advanced age of 89 years. Henry’s mother was the daughter 
of Col. Henry Stephenson, of Rated. and his grand- 
mother a Durbin, of whose family the Rey. Dr. J. P. Durbin, 
of Baltimore, is one. At the age of fourteen, Henry lost his 
mother, and was left in a new country, without education, 
and thrown upon his own resources. He displayed, at an 
early age, that restlessness, boldness, and spirit, which char- 
acterized him through life. Restless and impetuous, generous 
and noble, he was ever ready for a wrestle, a foot-race, a 
target, or an encounter with the wily red man of the West,— 
always ready for any emergency. At an early day, I think 
in 1810, he left Kentucky and took up his abode in the forks 
of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, in the county of St. 
Charles. That was then an exposed frontier, and during the 
war of 1812-15, suffered much from the forays of the Indians 
of Missouri and Illinois. Among the first volunteers in the 
field, Henry 8S. Brown, the favorite of his frontier comrades, 
was prominent. Through the campaigns of that service he 
passed with great eclat, as a brave and daring young man; 
and at Fort Clark, now Peoria, Il., he distinguished himself 
by one of the most daring acts of the day. The colonel in 
command, while the garrison was besieged by a superior 
Indian force, was anxious to know the number and exact 
ag of the enemy, who were protected from sight and 

anger by a neighboring wood and ravine extending near a 
mile in front of the fort, in the prairie. But who would ven- 
ture out? No one had done so for some days without being 
killed. Various experienced frontiersmen were called upon, 
but declined the effort, as too hazardous; but the moment the 
matter came to the knowledge of young Brown, then in his 
twentieth year, he offered his services, which were gladly 
accepted. Mounted on a good horse, he dashed forth, made 
a complete reconnoisance of the position of the enemy, pass- 
ing round in their rear, and allowing them time to cut him off 
from the fort. Having discharged his duty, and turned the 
point to return to the fort, he found the prairie filled with the 
savage foes, ready to annihilate him, Undaunted as the lion, 
he reigned up the noble steed, carelessly pursuing his way 
till within gun-shot of the Indians, when, suddenly rising in 
his stirrups, waving his hat in bold defiance, he presented his 
piece, and darted with lightning-speed through the crowd, 
while showers of bullets, and the mighty war-whoop, were 
hurled at him, but in vain. His noble on confounded the 
red-men, and their aim was unsteady. Brown reached the 
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ate in safety, and was welcomed with long and loud huzzas. 
n every emergency he manifested the same heroism. 

In 1814, he was married in St. Charles county, and at the 
close of the war, began trading to New Orleans and the lower 
country, taking down large amounts of stock and western 
produce, and continued in that business, with varied success, 
till 1824, removing, however, in 1819, to Pike county. 

Having met with severe reverses, and becoming acquaint- 
ed with Gen. Austin, of Texas, he visited that country in the 
winter of 1824-5, with a large stock of Mexican and Indian 

oods, having in company his brother John, afterwards 
nown in Texas as Waco Brown. 

After procuring the necessary animals, guides, and assist- 
ants, Oapt. Brown determined to send his brother John, or 
Waco, into the Camanche country with their Indian goods, 
while he would take a caravan into Mexico. 

Both parties left the Brazos river about the same time in 
April, 1825. 

John Brown made a successful trip into the Camanche 
country, some 350 miles above San Pelipe, exchanged his 
goods for horses, mules, buffalo-robes and peltries, having 
been most kindly received and hospitably treated by the 
Indians. He then began his inward march, with three men, 
and his immense cavainade. Some three or four days on the 
march, he discovered indications going to show that he was 
followed by a lurking enemy ; ad on the same night, about 
twelve, he was attacked by a large band of Indians, leaving 
him no alternative but flight, His men (Andrew Scott, 
James Musick and Thomas Jamison) succeeded in escaping 
together, and reached the settlements in due season, suppos- 
ing Brown dead. 

Some two months later, Capt. Brown returned from Mon- 
terey, in Mexico, and instead of meeting his brother, was 
informed of his robbery and supposed death, news well cal- 
culated to unnerve the stontest heart. 

Capt. Brown, however, had seen too much of danger, and 
gests too determined a spirit to be easily intimidated. 

Tis conrse was soon marked out. He resolved to know his 
brother’s fate, and, if possible, to recover him, if living. 

For this purpose, he raised and equipped twenty of the 
most experienced and daring men in Austin’s Colony, and 
started with an outfit for three months. He struck directly 
into the Indian country, and had advanced some three hun- 
dred miles, encountering and defeating several small parties 
of warriors, when one of thcse rainy seasons peculiar to that 
region, opened upon him, and continued unceasingly for 
eleven days. The consequences were, their supplies were 
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spoiled, the streams were rendered impassable, and the 
country became too boggy to allow of further operations. 
Without accomplishing the object in view, or gaining any 
information in regard to his brother’s fate, he was compelled 
to abandon the enterprise, and return to the Brazos, believing 
his brother to be bleaching on the mountain wilds of Texas. 

Capt. Brown having been very successful in his Mexican 
trip, had acquired a vast herd of horses and mules for the 
Louisiana market. These were herded till about July, 1826, 
when he designed driving them in. About noon, on a pleas- 
ant July day, while preparing for his departure for Lonisi- 
ana, in the town of San Felipe a horseman was seen rapidly 
advancing from the northwest several miles distant. As 
there were no settlements in that direction, curiosity among 
the quiet villagers was soon on tiptoe, to know whence came 
the stranger. Hesoon arrived, and from his costume and 
long flowing hair, was pronounced a genuine Indian. Coming 
directly up to the group of assembled spectators, the horse- 
man’s eye ran rapidly over them; then dashing up to Oapt. 
Brown, he dismounted, and with extended arms, exclaimed, 
“ Why, brother! don’t you know me?” A long embrace and 

rateful tears, were the only response. John’s story was short. 

t the time of the attack on his party, he escaped for the 
time being, but from a confirmed lameness in one leg, was 
unable to travel much on foot, and he was soon discovered 
and captured by a war-party of the hostile Wacos. He had 
managed to gain their confidence, and was allowed occasion- 
ally to pursue the chase; and now, after thirteen months’ 
captivity, had come down with a robbing party, from whom 
he had escaped the previous night, and now gave such direc- 
tions as to their intended route, as to enable a party, now 
promptly raised by Capt, Brown, to pursue, overhaul, and kill 
all of them, except a single messenger, who escaped by dint 
of hard riding. Such was the sequel to poor yohn's long 
captivity. Ile died in San Antonio in 1831. 

From this time till 1832, Capt. Brown pursued the Mexican 
trade, meeting with many reverses and narrow escapes, 
frequently commanding parties against the Indians, and often 
giving the red men reason to dread his prowess. One of 
these expeditions he conducted, in 1829, into the mountains ; 
another up the Brazos, in 1830; one or two in 1831, from 
Gonzales,—always manifesting the same prompt and gallant 
disposition to meet the foes of his fellow-men in deadly 
strife. 

At the time of the troubles between the Texan colonists 
and the Mexican troops in 1832, Oapt. Brown commanded 
the rifles, a body of the most daring sharp-shooters ever 
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enrolled in Texas, or elsewhere, who immortalized themselves 
at the battle of Velasco. Colonel Ugartechen, with over three 
hundred Mexican troops, was strongly fortified at Velasco. 
The colonists numbered 112 men, of whom Capt. Brown 
commanded about 80; the remainder, under Capt. Russell, 
operated from a schooner in the Brazos river, the whole being 
under the lead of Col. John Austin. Brown, under cover of 
the night, led his noble band to within seventy yards of the 
fort, and placed them under the feeble protection of a few 
drift logs on the beach. There, at dawn of day, he dealt a 
deadly tite upon the fort, his men shooting with a precision 
rhaps never surpassed ; 80 deadly was their aim, that a 
exican durst not raise his head above the battlements. Many, 
in so doing, were shot in the eyes and forehead. Others, more 
cautious, would raise their hands to draw the fire; and over 
forty were thus shot in the hand. The conduct of the tried 
and undaunted Brown, on this occasion, and especially in the 
noble example he set the youthful members of his company 
(of whom there were many), drew upon him the spontaneous 
admiration of his own men and the country, and a brilliant 
victory crowned the day. 
This was his last a on the tented field; though 
I have omitted very many of the most. interesting incidents 
of his pioneer life. Indeed it is almost impossible to gather 
more than a meager account of the events in the life of any 
of our early pioneers, Most of them and their immediate 
followers have gone the way of all flesh, and there are no ree- 
ords to epee to. Oapt. Brown died at Columbia, Brazoria 
county, July 26, 1834, aged but 41 years. He had enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of the Austins, Whartons, Bowie, 
Travis, Smith, and the people generally, and was lamented as 
a valuable man to the colonies of Texas. John Henry Brown, 
editor of the Indianola Bulletin, is one of his only two 
surviving sons. 
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ART, VIL—THE TELEGRAPH. 
[Continued from Vol. XV.] 


Tue mariners’ compass was discovered as early as the 
twelfth century, but was not improved until the time of Nor- 
man, who was the first to discover the dip or inclination of 
the needle. Oolumbus, 80 years earlier, had become acquaint- 
ed, for the first time, with the variation or declination of the 
needle. It was when about 200 leagues from the island of 
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Ferro, that he remarked the extraordinary conduct of the 
compass-needle; and to him Humboldt ascribes the honor 
of not only “ having discovered a line without magnetic vari- 
ation, but also of having, by-his considerations on the pro- 
gressive increase of westerly declination, in receding from 
that line, given the first impulse to the study of terrestrial 
magnetism in Europe.” Thus, as we have said, although the 
mariners’ compass had been known in the twelfth century, 
three hundred years were allowed to elapse before the discov- 
ery was made that the needle would dip from a horizontal 
plane toward the earth, and four hundred years before the 
discovery was made that the poles varied from a true direction 
north and south. 

Nations had now engaged extensively in foreign commerce 
and ocean navigation. It became necessary to improve on 
the known qualities of nautical science. To undertake long 
voyages, dependent on the accuracy of the compass, without 
being in possession of the secrets of terrestrial phenomena 
which so strangely influenced the needle in different latitudes, 
was equivalent almost to sending forth a vessel upon the 
waters without a rudder. Voyages were accomplished with- 
out disaster probably as frequently then as now; but the 
navigator’s course was deviatory, tortuous; and his time from 
port to port, with valuable cargoes of merchandise and human 
life, much prolonged. And every hour upon the mighty wa- 
ters is fraught with danger and death. Norman, who styled 
himself Hydrographer, published a work in 1576, in which 
terrestrial magnetism was treated at length, but in a crude 
and vague manner. However, his work was regarded as the 
navigator’s standard until 1700, when Robert Halley pub- 
lished his generalized observations on the variations of the 
needle. Halley’s hypothesis was, that “our globe is a great 
piece of clock-work, by which the poles of an internal magnet 
are carried round in a cycle of determinate but unknown 
period.” He put if} according to his opinion, past doubt, 
that “the globe of the earth is one grand magnet, having 
four magnetic poles of attraction, two near each pole of the 
equator; and that in those parts of the world which lie adja- 
cent to any one of these magnetical poles, the needle is chiefly 
governed thereby, the nearest pole being always predominant 
over the more remote.” This hypothesis was maintained 
until 1811, when, induced by a prize proposed by the Royal 
Danish Academy, M. Hansteen undertook to reconstruct the 
whole theory of terrestrial phenomena, and improve the sci- 
ence of navigation. The results of his labors of eight years 
appeared in his great work, published in 1819, entitled, 
‘*Upon the Magnetism of the Earth.” Hansteen confirmed 
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much of what Halley had previously maintained in his hypo- 
thesis—namely, that the whole magnetic system is in motion ; 
that the moving force is very great, extending its effects from , 
pole to pole; and that its motion is not sudden, but gradual 
and regular. Hansteen’s work proved more than this. It 
clearly showed that the earth’s magnetism is neither stable 
nor permanent. In its sublime mystery is involved constant 
and varied changes, and of a nature so rapid, that it is neces- 
sary to assume epochs within which time all celestial and 
terrestrial observations should be made and repeated. Ina 
chart to his great work, Hansteen furnishes lines of variation 
of the magnetic force for that period, 1787. In this chart the 
western line of no variation* begins in latitude 60°, west 
of Hudson’s Bay, and proceeds in an almost straight line till 
it bends round the eastern part of South America, a little 
south of the Equator. Th@ eastern line of no variation, on 
the contrary, is tortuous and irregular, full of curious bends 
and double sinuosities, plainly indicating the varied intensit 
of local magnetic forces. It begins in latitude 60°, sout 
of New Holland; bisects that island in its center; extends 
through the Indian Archipelago, in doing which, by its sinu- 
osities, 2¢ crosses the equator three times; thence stretches 
along the coast of China, sweeping in a semicircular curve to 
latitude 71°, whence it again diverges to the south, and 
returns northward with a semicircular curve which terminates 
in the White Sea. Any one who will examine this subject, 
even in the abstract, must be convinced how important it is 
to nautical science that these phenonrena should be simplified 
to the commonest understanding, and how immeasurably 
commerce will be benefited, when the whole terrestrial mag- 
netic mystery shall be clearly and accurately expounded to 
the living or prospective generations. 

“The declination, the dip, and the intensity, all undergo 
variations at the same place, some of which are regular, and 
others irregular. Some occurring th®ough long periods of 
time, and others at short intervals. In the year 1657, the 
declination needle pointed due north in London ; it then com- 
menced moving westward, and continued to do so till the 
close of the last century. Its variation is now decreasing. 
The daily variation consists of an oscillation eastward or 
westward of the mean position, the amount of which varies 
with the times of the day, and is different in different places. 
Generally, the greatest declination eastward is between 6 and 
9 in the morning, and westward about 1 in the afternoon, 


* Drap. Phil. p. 284—287. 
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returning toward the east till 8, P. M. It is never greater than 
a few minutes; and the needle is stationary at night.”* 
Hence the necessity of stated epochs for the redetermina- 
tion of the magnetic poles, and consequently of longitudes. 
But since electricity has been drawn. in, as an active aid to 
the labors of philosophers, and made to subserve the great 
cause of celestial and terrestial science, we have no doubt 
that many of the primary problems which have puzzled 
scholarship for hundreds and thousands of years, will be ren- 
dered as plain and appreciable as questions of multiplication 
and subtraction in simple arithmetic.t And had the discoy- 


* Draper. 

+ A curious philosophical question has lately arisen, and which continues 
to occupy the attention of scientific minds. It is this: Will electricity ascend * 
in a body from the earth, and discharge itself in the air? The question origi- 
nated in a house in Newark, N. J., being agpuck by lightning, the course of the 
fluid being from the basement of the bukit upward until it had spent itself— 
one stream through a door on the first floor, and another through the roof of 
the house, whence, as stated, it ascended the lightning rod. e incident 
naturally engaged much attention, as such a phenomenon, if truly narrated or 
explained, had never before been recorded. There appears to be no doubt as 
to the course of the fluid; for it left unmistakable traces of an upward tendenc 
by perforations with the splinters fringing the holes on the upper surface, an 
leaving a clear surface aon. Other evidences of a similar character are 
equally strong in the premises. The real secret, however, does not seem to 
have See reached in the discussion which has succeeded the incident. E. 
Meriam, Esq., of New York, the Electrician, has doubtless come nearest to a 
correct hypothesis on the subject. He says,— 

“The house is of wood, painted white, is two stories high—about 25 feet, 
by about 32—has a deep basement, and is surmounted by a cupola. The roof 
comes to a point in the center, under the eupola, and is covered with shingles 
pailed on. The rod extends more than two feet above the cupola, and has sev- 
eral points, all of which are covered with a thick eoating of white paint!! The 
rod is also covered with a thick coating of paint until it reaches the roof; and 
from this point to where it rises in a curve to pass over the eave-trough, it is 
wholly free from paint. From a little above the eave-trough to the ground, the 
rod has a thick and hard coat of white paint upon it. The rod is sound iron, 
and about three fourths of an inch in diameter. The cupola is furnished with 
a small tin leader which discharges the rain water falling on it, upon the roof. 

“The lightning deseended directly from the cloud, and was accompanied by 4 
heavy clap of thunder, to ¢ ortion of the rodon the roof which is unpainted, 
and followed ié until it Beale the paint; here it left the rod and followed the 
nails of the shingles, and descended to a large iron clamp, made of heavy bar 
iron, on the plate, and followed the plate from clamp to clamp. Nearly under 
the rod, and but a few feet from it, is a large sheet iron stove and pipe, stored 
in the attie; the stove, without doubt, received a part of the discharge from the 
rod, and from the attic it passed down a column of rarified air, in the center of 
the house, to the lowest brass stair carpet-rod, and from this rod, under the oil 
cloth of the hall, tearing it, as is its usual practice in all such cases, and de- 
scended on the floor nails to the basement, which is in three a) ents—two 
are dry cellars, and the third a large kitchen, heated by a fire in a large stove. 
In passing into the basement, it threw down the upper plastering of the kitchen, 
and passed to two heavy cast-iron weights of a dumb-waiter near by, and from 
thence to the leaden water-pipe, from thence to an iron sink and to a metal 
pump into the earth; all these conductors were near together. The lightning 
also entered the other two apartments of the basement, in one of which it split 
the top of a stud, and divided it accurately at the termination of the point of a 
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ery of the electro-magnetic properties of lightning been de- 
ferred another century, science would have been retarded in 
dug proportion. 


nail, A large brass kettle lay on the cellar floor, at the foot of the stud, and 
against it was a large iron kettle, both good conductors, and in immediate con- 
tact with a damp flooring. In the other apartment it splintered the studding, 
at the foot of which lay a large iron tea-kettle. On the shelves here weregev- 
eral pieces of iron. 

“This lightning, as I have before said, did not come from the ground—I have 
never known a building or any other object to be struck by under-ground 
lightning. Lightning can only come from the vast depths of the earth where 
the earth’s crust is rent by terrific earthquakes or voleanic action.” 

The inerustation of paint on the lightning rod, was undoubtedly the cause 
of the evil, or erratic course of the fluid. The lightning rod, if it had been free 
of this coating, would have answered all the purposes of a conductor; for we 
are assuming that the fluid proceeded downward from the clouds, and not up- 
ward from the earth. Electricity when released from the clouds, seeks that 
which is the most attractive to it. Sometimes these attractions prevail in the 
air in greater abundance than at other times. This we see to be the case dur- 
ing heavy thunder storms, when the regions of the air are hung with dense 
clouds; and also on occasions when they are comparatively free from clouds. 
In the first instanee, the zig-zag track of the fluid is produced by the attractive 
and counter-attractive qualities of the surcharged bodies striving for mastery, 
in order to attract into their receptacles the discharged fluid. In the second 
instance, the track of the fluid is in a straight line, use there is no local, 
predominant, attractive or counter-attractive bodies to influence its direction, 
save the single or isolated cloud which receives it at a distance. When a 
number of clouds are floating together there is a partial overcoming of each 
other's attractive powers, which causes the zig-zag direction, until the fluid is 
received by the still more powerful attractives which the earth affords, When 
clouds traverse space wide asunder, there is no such local conflict, and hence 
the straight track of the fluid to the distant cloud, or direct to the earth. Mr. 
Meriam has explained why the fluid did not follow the lightning-rod—a _—_ 
which science will sustain. Rain drops are excellent conductors; and in the 
case stated, the descent of the electric current was aided from clamp to clamp 
and object to object by them. We know that lightning is more apt to strike 
the ground while rain is falling, especially in torrents, than when there is no 
rain, When the fluid had reached the ground, it may have encountered some 
non-conducting substance, as a stratum of sand; and the damp cellar* bei 
near, yey with a clay (conducting) flooring, it naturally sought that local- 
ity. Thence its course was upward, drawn thence by attractive bodies, such as 
nails and metallic wares, until it had spent itself in the manner stated—either 
in the air, or by a return to the earth. The electricity of the earth is always 
in a state of repose, or a positive condition. Were it otherwise, the pheno- 
inena would almost constantly be presented—at least upon the recurrence of 
every thunder storm—of the terrestial fluid upheaving and rending the earth’s 
surface in its attempts to relieve itself of a superincumbent load of negative 
electricity, and to regain its disturbed equilibrium. We can easily conceive 
that frightful disasters would thus constantly happen—that terrestial shocks 
and earthquakes would be of hourly frequency—that cities would be in daily 
jeopardy of being tossed into ruins—rivers changed from their ecourses—moun- 
tains yo mee up in gulfs—and even continents shaken with these efforts of 
the majesty of the earth. If, indeed, the electric fluid which injured the house 
in Newark had proceeded from its abodes in our planet, the house would have 
been rent to its bese, and the shock of the mighty rent have been felt even in 
New York city. ; 

* Mr, Meriam says “two dry cellars.” But the cellars were humid withal, as it was rain- 
ing; and if with clay floorings, fact would have been sufficient, with the metal attractions, to 


have enticed the fluid, after it had encountered the earth, especially if it had struck a non-con- 
ducting or sandy substance. 
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But we have named only a few of the philosophical and 
mechanical experiments that have been made with electrical 
agents, since the invention of the telegraph. Russia has re- 
solved on establishing a series of magnetic stationsthrowgh- 
out the dominions of the empire and in Central Asia, in 
which, we are assured, the American electric plans will be 
wholly introduced. France and Germany (England led the 
way) are preparing to imitate this example. Again, it is 
announced that a machinist of Belgium has invented a loco- 
motive propelled by electricity. e hear of schemes for 
lighting cities by electricity.* A project has been broached 
in England for lighting her light-houses with electricity, and 
of instituting a system of sea telegraphy by the same agent: 
We repeat the query, to what extent may not the original 
discovery be carried in its lateral connections and coincident 
aspects? Let us return to the uses and purposes of the tele- 


rapl 

' Three crowned heads of Europe have conferred the honor 
upon this country of adopting the Morse imvention. The 
King of Wiirtemburgh recently awarded the state medal to 
the author of the American system ; upon which the Ameri- 
can Magazine remarks, “The Grand Sultan of Turkey took 
the lead, both in the time of manifesting his appreciation of 
the invention, and in the high distinction bestowed upon the 
inventdr. The King of Prussia followed, and, on establishing 
the electric telegraph throughout his dominions, directed that 
the American system shall be used wherever intelligence is 
transmitted through great distances. And now, the King of 
Wiirtenburgh adopts entire the American system. The Ger- 
man Telegraph Union, comprising all the states of Germany, 
after deliberating in convention at Vienna on the best system 
for their international correspondence, have come to the con- 
clusion that none but the American system will fully accom- 
plish their object. Professor Steinheil, the administrator-in- 
chief of the Austrian telegraphs, although himself the author 
of a telegraph, which has procured for him a world-wide and 
well-deserved fame, with a magnanimity which does him 
high honor, has given his opinion in favor of adopting the 
American system in Germany.” The following is a transla- 
tion of the official act : 


“ Extract from the protocol of the Convention of Deputies 
trom the German Governments which met at Vienna in 
the month of October, 1851, for the establishment of a Ger- 
man Telegraph Union, he. 

“The governments of this Union give their mutual assur- 


* A company has been formed in England to make gas from the decompo- 
sition of water fy electricity. 
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ance to bring into operation, at the latest on the 1st of July, 
1852, the direct transmission of telegraphic communications 
between the stations of the respective governments, so that 
transfers upon intermediate stations will be no longer requir- 
ed, whenever the lines are not previously occupied, so that 
each of the central stations can enter into communication 
with every other. , 

* To accomplish this, all the governments of the Telegraph 
Union adopt for the international correspondence upon each 
line, for the present, Morse’s telegraph, with receiving mag- 
nets, registers, and uniform alphabet.” 

The telegraph, as a messenger, has a wide scope of duties 
to perform ; and as a motive power, on land and on sea—in 
the machine-shop or as a domestic drudge—there remains 
for it yet stupendous achievements in store. As a messen- 
ger, the multiform character of its performances and their 

etail, are as amusing and novel as they are instructive and 
necessary in their ends. In the United States especially 
the great value of the telegraph is known and appreciated ; 
for here it ramifies a country extending almost from perpet- 
ual frosts to eternal spring—from where snows and moun- 
tains of ice usurp more than half the year, to where the cactus 
and magnolia bods nine months of the twelve. Here it is 
opposed by no obstacles which it does not surmount—moun- 
tains, rivers, forests, lakes, present themselves, and are tri- 
umphantly overcome. It leaps thousands of miles of distance 
at an impulse, and will, ere long, muse along the rivers of 
the mighty prairies and the wastes and solitudes which — 
yet divide the population of the Atlantic ocean and the Pa- 
cific. ‘ 

Let us take isolated and promiscuous instances of the 
utility of the telegraph, as a messenger and economist of 
time. On the occurrence of the recent Norwalk tragedy, a 
dispatch was forwarded from the station at that place, an- 
nouncing the particulars of the fact. In an hour, the intel- 
ligence had spread over the whole Union, and had been 
repeated in almost every family circle before the close of the 
day. The reader is left to infer the appalling consequences 
of the affair in the agency it produced ; but the blow fell 
upon the community almost simultaneously, and not by the 
slow and unequal process of the mails. This example will 
suffice for all of a similar character ; and, heartless as it may 
seem, we deduce from the circumstances attending the casu- 
alty business reflections. If the announcement had been left 
to the tardy process of the mails, what evils might have 
flowed in the sequel, in the retarding of contracts, breaking 
of agreements, postponing projects of enterprise, confusing 
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preconcerted business arrangements, and causing a-loss of 
time and treasure to thousands! “I was so unfortunate,” 
wrote a merchant in New York, shortly after the accident, to 
his correspondent in Philadelphia, “as to hear of P "3 
death by the affair, just in time to defer my departure for 
Europe. Of course, owing to this lamentable occurrence, 
M——, in New Orleans, would make all due allowance, and 
hasten to prepare for the exigency,” &c. This letter related 
to an extensive cotton contract, on which depended a heavy 
purchase of merchandise in Great Britain, The integrity of 
a business house of many years’ standing would have been 
jeoparded by the results of the tragedy, had not information 
of it been thus early and promptly transmitted to New Or- 
leans and New York. 

Some time since, a feud arose between two rival business 
houses in New York. In suppressing names, we will style 
them respectively Messrs. A. & Co. and Messrs. B. & Oo. 
A. & Co., who were extensive dealers, and had been long 
established, were much annoyed by B. & Co., who had just 
gone into business on a large capital, and who took unfair 
means to obtain a portion of the former’s patronage. A. & 
Co. had been induced to purchase largely of the paper of a 
third firm, which paper they indorsed, and used in their legi- 
timate transactions. Subsequently, this firm suspended pay- 
ments, and closed its doors. A. & Oo. of course became 
responsible ; and B. & Oo. being aware of this, collected the 
paper, with what object, except to humiliate the elder firm, 
cannot be conjectured. But a suddem pressure ensued ; and 
during the crisis, the paper having gone to maturity, B. & 
Co. presented it for redemption. A. & Co. at once resorted 
to the telegraph. By 2 o’clock the next day, owing to the 
promptness with which their dispatches had been responded 
to, they were in a condition to redeem their indorsed paper, 
without “ the street” having been made aware that, twenty- 
four hours previously, they had suffered any pecuniary 
inconvenience whatever. The telegraph served them faith- 
fully. They preserved their mercantile integrity, were en- 
abled to continue their business without having excited an 
unjust suspicion that would have proved fatal to them, and 
in whose fall might have been dragged into bankruptcy other 
houses, whose engagements extended widely over the mer- 
cantile and industrial community. 

We are not to regard these matters in the light of indivi- 
dual affairs merely, but consider them, as they should be 
considered, practically allied in their bearings with the gen- 
eral wealth, happiness, and prosperity of a eo : 
Last winter two years ago, a vessel, bound from Liver- 
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ool, was stranded off the eastern coast of Maine. It had 
en driven from its course by contrary winds; and bein 
caught and wedged in by icebergs, was badly treated, at 
ultimately driven toward the shore in a leaky or sinking con- 
dition. Sitredtion of the threatened fate of the vessel and 
crew was obtained by a fisherman, who instantly dispatched 
intelligence of the fact to the nearest telegraph station ; and 
in due time, while he prepared to render what assistance he 
could, relief came in the shape of two steam-tugs ; and vessel 
and cargo, with a crew and passenger list of twenty-five to 

forty souls, were saved. 

n a country in which industry and the arts are progres- 
sive—in which business is spread over a vast area, and thou- 
sands of miles interpose between one commercial emporium 
and another—the telegraph answers to a use the complexion 
of which is unique, and of American origin. A case occurs 
in point. A merchant, doing business in a town somewhere 
in Michigan, entered a wholesale store in New York, and 
stated that he was desirous of purchasing a lot of goods, on 
which he was prepared to pay fifty per cent., but not more. 
He had come to the metropolis, intending to deal with a firm 
with whom he had had previous transactions; but he ascer- 
tained, not, however, until after his arrival, that the firm had 
dissolved and retired from mercantile life—nor had he been 
able to obtain their address, for the purpose of having their 
recommendation. To an English ear, this would sound 
curious; it would look like the boldest assurance on one 
side, and—if a bargain were concluded on so uncertain 
a basis—of ineffable greenness on the other. But let us 
examine the matter more closely. A merchant, doing busi- 
ness two thousand miles from the seaport city where he pur- 
chases his goods, on being disappointed in the manner 
related, is placed in an awkward predicament. If he returns 
for testimonials, or waits for them from home, he incurs a 
heavy expense, and is subjected to a protracted delay. All 
this is a loss of money to him, which his limited means and 
the peculiar nature of his business will not justify. He is not 
merely a merchant, who dispenses his wares for cash or its 
equivalents, but a broker, commission dealer, and produce 
forwarder, in a small “a To him the farmer sells his grain, 
and expects his pay; the merchant in turn patronizes the 
miller, the shoemaker, the carpenter, and other local trades, 
who reciprocate by buying his teas, his coffee, his calicoes, 
and his cloths. Any supervening influence to interrupt this 
commerce, affects not merely a member of the federation of 
interests, but all. The delay of a fortnight, besides the abso- 
lute expenditure of money for his maintenance, subjects the 
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merchant to a loss of the sale of his goods during that inter- 
val, and the lapse is equally injurious to the ‘branches of 
industry we have named, which are somewhat dependent on 
the merchant’s promptitude and early payment, for their 
prosperity. The merchant is aware of this, and of the two 
evils he makes the experiment of opening a credit with a 
house to whom he is enabled to pay only one half the amount 
of the bill he is constrained to run up. The wholesale dealer 
listens to his case, and tells him to call in the course of an 
hour or two. He next dispatches a clerk to the mercantile 
agency, to ascertain whether Mr. Tape’s (the applying mer- 
chant’s) name is in their books; and if so, to discover in what 
pecuniary estimation he is held at home. The books are ex- 
amined; but the name of Mr. Tape does not appear. At 
once the mercantile agent, or one of his subordinates, writes 
by telegraph to his correspondent in the village in which the 
merchant resides—these agencies are thus well organized— 
and makes the necessary inquiries. In the course of half an 
hour, word is transmitted back—* Tape good for ten thousand 
dollars ;” and when the merchant, at the end of two hours, 
returns, with doubt and anxiety in his looks, he is told to 
make his selections, for the firm have concluded to accept his 
application. Here is another valuable feature of the tele- 
graph; and while it is thus made to act the part of messen- 
ger, in conveying intelligence of a favorable character, it is 
often converted into an informer for the prevention of wisely- 
concocted and stupendous frauds. 

Prior to the establishment of telegraph lines in the Unit- 
ed States, cotton and stock gambling was conducted on a 
scale of extensiveness anpabeiaied in the history of commer- 
cial dishonesty. It has been computed that forty millions of 
dollars were annually involved needlessly and unrighteously 
in these speculations, and which the telegraph has served to 
lessen probably to one-twentieth their former magnitude. The 
checks and restraints thus imposed, have compelled a with- 
drawal of resources, and their employment in healthier and 
less immoral pursuits. And we must still bear in refhem- 
brance, that where available means are rendered active, not 
individuals solely, but whole communities, are the recipients 
of the benefits which accrue, or partakers of the evils which 
fraudulent schemes entail. 

An importer contemplates a voyage to England, to lay in 
a heavy stock of merchandise. He takes orders for himself 
and a friend who is engaged in another branch of business. 
He reaches New York, and is about going on board the 
steamer which starts for Liverpool in the course of an hour. 
A dispatch is received by him at the moment he is settling 
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his hotel bill: “‘ A. has failed; no prospect of os his 
liabilities.” Thus the importer, instead of buying at a large 
outlay articles which he had been commissioned to purchase, 
saves his money and the time he would otherwise have 
wasted. 

In the midst of heavy stock operations on change, a Phil- 
adelphia broker is informed by his Boston correspondent 
that “ Massachusetts and Vermont Railroad stock unsaleable 
to-day at 60 cents. Rumored defalcation true—sell out at 
60,”—or, “‘ Rumored defaleation false—buy all you can at 60.” 

A person on a collecting tour, does not feel it important 
for him to neglect his calls, and return home every week to 
ascertain the domestic condition of his family. He is ena- 
bled, as frequently as he desires, to correspond by telegraph, 
without either inconvenience or heavy outlay. ‘ Family all 
well? Anything new?” <A few minutes after brings a re- 
ply: “ Family all well. Nothing new.” All this costs pro- 

ably half a dollar, and the minds of the parties are relieved. 

Mr. Morse mentions that, on the breaking out of the dis- 
turbances in Philadelphia in 1844, sealed Tienntches were 
sent by express from the Mayor of that city to the President 
of the United States. ‘ On the arrivai of the express at Bal- 
timore, the purport of the dispatches transpired ; and while 
the express train was in preparation, the intelligence was sent 
on to Washington by telegraph, accompanied by an order 
from the president. of the rallroed company to prevent the 
burden train from leaving until the express train should 
arrive. The order was given and complied with. The ex- 
press had a clear track; and the President and cabinet (being 
in council) had notice both of the fact, that important dis- 
= were on the way to them, and of the nature of those 

ispatches ; so that when the express arrived, the answer was 
in readiness.” 

Again—“ When the Hibernia steamer arrived at Boston, 
in January, 1847, with news of the scarcity in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and other parts of Europe, and with heavy orders 
for agricultural produce, the farmers in the interior of the 
State of New York, informed of the facts by magnetic tele- 
graph, were thronging the streets of Albany with innumera- 
ble team-loads of grain almost as quickly after the arrival of 
the steamer at Boston as the news of that arrival could ordi- 
narily have reached them.” 

During last autumn a company of English gentlemen 
suddenly made their appearance in Huntington county, Penn- 
sylvania, and made proposals of an apparently advantageous 
nature to the proprietors, for the purchase of three or four 
well-known iron works in that region. The prices offered ex- 
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ceeded by 20 per cent. what the owners had, a few months pre- 
viously, agreed to dispose of them for. One furnace alone 
had been held for sale at $30,000, which, with its lands and 
improvements, had originally been valued at $300,000, A 
day had been set apart for the meeting of the respective par- 
ties, though no agreement had been concluded as yet. On 
the evening preceding the day specified, Messrs, Y——, I—, 
& Oo., the largest of the iron masters, telegraphed to New 
York to ascertain whether any extraordinary movement had 
recently taken place in the iron trade, of which they had not 
been advised. The answer reported everything stationary ; 
but early the next morning the firm received the following 
dispatch. 


“ New York July 1852. 
“Liverpool steamer Arabia just in. Reports a rise in English iron of 20 per 
cent. A farther rise of 10 per cent., soon talked of. Heavy demands from the 
continent, among which Russia herself.” 


The English capitalists had ascertained the condition of 
the iron trade on the continent before the news had become 
public there. They knew that the prospective demand for the 
article would be great, that prices would largely increase, that 
in the United States eight thousand miles of railroad were to 
be supplied with rails, and tltat, as furnaces and rolling-mills 
were selling at that time, an immense profit could be realized ; 
and they hastened their departure to the United States for the 
purpose of anticipating the intelligence, and entering into a 
stupendous scheme of speculation. The opportune service of 
the telegraph, frustrated their plans, and prevented the trans- 
fer of a million dollars’ worth of property at a lamentable 
sacrifice. 


ART. VIL—ON THE CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY, AS EXHIBITED BY 
THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE AND ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS, 
Tue last Annual Report of the Seeretary of the Treasury, is one of 


the ablest documents ever emanating from that Department. It exhi- 
bits the financial affairs of the nation in a clear and business-like manner. 


The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1853, were as follows 


From customs, ; $49,000, 00 
* lands, ; j : ‘ 2,000,000 00 
“ miscellaneous sources, : . 300,000 00 
Balance in treasury July 1, 1852, ‘ 14,632,136 37 





$65,932,136 37 
And the estimated expenditure, i . 60,560,056 86 


Estimated balance July 1, 1854, _ $5,372,079. 51 
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™ bapene to exist after applying $7,199,477 77 to the redemption of the public 
ebt. 
The actual receipts for the fiseal year — June 30, 1853, were as follows, viz. : 





From customs, ° ; $58, 931,865 52 
“  Jands, " i ; 1,667, 084 90 
‘ miscellaneous sources, . , 738,623 89 
Making the total receipts, $61,337,574 40 
Add balance in treasury July 1, 1852, ; 14,632,136 37 
Total sum for the service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1853, ‘ 3 $75,969,710 77 
The actual expenditures for the fiscal ag 1853, were, viz. : 
Civil list, : . $4,784,396 93 
Foreign intercourse, : : . 599, 030 14 
Miscellaneous, : : . 11,792,369 70 
Department of the Interior, ‘ ; 5,529,535 59 
“ of War, . ‘ , . 9,947,290 87 
“ , of the Navy, . d p 10,891,639 59 
Public debt, . ; ‘ : - 10,482,555 39 
—_——__—__ -—_—_ 
$54,026,818 21 
Balance in the treasury July 1, 1853, —.. $21,942,892 56 
The estimated —e* for the _ year fh June 30, = were as follows : 
From customs, F . $49,000,000 00 
“ Janda, é , ; ; ; f 2,000, 000 00 
** miscellaneous sources, - ; P 200,000 00 
Add estimated balance July 1, 1853, ‘ . ‘ 5,372,079,51 


Total estimated sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, $56,572,079 51 
And the estimated expenditures were : 


Balance of former appropriations, : $6,879,883 28 
Permanent and indefinite “ b “ 9,172,829 68 . 
Specific appropriations asked for, : 30,151,040 64 


—— 46,203,753 60 


Which would leave an estimated ain balance in the 
treasury on July 1, 1854, of . : $10,368,325 91 
The actual receipts for the first quarter af the fiscal year 1854, ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1853, were as follows — - by statement B. ‘ viz, : 


From customs, ; $19,718,822 00 
“ Janda, ‘ : : ; ; 1,489,562 05 
‘miscellaneous sources, é é J ; 147,994 87 

Making total receipts, . - $21,356,378 92 

To which add the actual balance i in the treasury on the ist ‘ uly, 

1853, . ‘ 21,942,892 56 
Making the total sum of ; . $43, 299,271 48 
The actual expenditures for the same first quarter were as follows, viz. 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, &c., ‘ $4, 381,091 62 

Interior Department, 7 and — ; ; : 846,213 01 

War Department, . g f ‘ 2,935,861 40 

Navy Department, . ‘ : : ; ° 3,140,129 35 

Redemption of public debt, ‘ : : : 3,778,088 32 


$15,081,383 70 
Leaving a balance in the treasury September 30th, 1853, of $28,217,887 78 
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The estimated receipts for the second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1854, are as follows: 


From customs, . . ; , é ; $37,000,000 00 
‘s Jands, =. d ; : r . ; 3,000,000 00 

‘« miscellaneous sources, ; ‘ ° ; 300,000 06 
$40,300,000 00 

To which add the balance in treasury Sept. 30, 1853, : 28,217,887 78 
Making a total sum of, ‘ . ‘ $68,517,887 78 


The expenditures éstimated by the iibicbeiants for the second, third, and 
fourth quarters of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, are as follows : 


Civil list and foreign intercourse, &c., : . ; $13,579,833 54 
Deficiencies in the Post-office Department, ; : ; 1,895,445 63 
Interior Department, a ; . , ° 2,629,350 10 
War Department, . ; , ° . . 12,874,817 22 
Navy Department, . ‘ ‘ - . J 8,135,280 67 
Public debt (interest), . ; ; ‘ ; $ 3,145,556 00 

es (redemption), . ‘ : : . 15,000,000 00 


Total estimated expenditures $57,251,283 16 
This will leave an estimated balance in the treasury on the Ist 

of July, 1854, of . 11,266,604 62 
The balance of the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 
1853, which remained unexpended ‘on that day, and which 

is liable to be expended in the year ending June 30, 1854, is 17,630,758 75 

The specific appropriations for the year amount to . . 34,051,269 58 

The indefinite appropriations for the year, are, as far as ascer- 

tained by actual payment to Oct, 1, 1853, $5,100,425 75 

As estimated for the residue of the year, 6,365,526 95 

é' ——-———— 11,465,952 70 


@ aking the whole amount of appropriations liable to be ex- 





pended iu the year 1854, . ‘ ‘ . $63,147,981 03 
The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, are as follows: 
From customs, ‘ ; ; ° : $51,000,000 00 
“ lands, . , ; ; ; ‘ 3,500,000 00 
« miscellaneous sources, : , J - 500,000 00 
Making the sum of, . $55,000,000 00 


Add the estimated balance in the tre asury on the lat of July, 1854, 11,266,604 62 
This makes the total estimated resources for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1855, ; . 66,266,604 62 
The estimated expendiures for the same your are as follows: 
Balance of former appropriations, which will — this year, 8, 865,126 44 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, : ‘ 8,285 5,716 14 
Specific appropriations asked for this year, : . 35,900,434 54 
: 51,060,977 12 
This sum ie composed of the following particulars, viz. : 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, , . 12,161,456 09 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs, ; , 2,200,000 00 

from lands, ‘ ‘ 129,900 00 
preaeels in the revenues of the Pout-office Departmont, ’ 2,700,000 00 
Army proper, ce,, , ; . 11,989,397 50 
Fortifications, ordnance, ‘arming militia, te, " ; ; 2,049,394 00 
Improvements, &o,, . : P ; ; $11,500 00 
Indian _—, ; ‘ “ - ; 1,784,471 84 


Povsions, . ° : ; ; : 1,876,072 95 


we 
oe 
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Naval establishments, including dry docks and ocean steam 


mail contracts, g n ‘ > - $12,712,358 74 
Interest on the publicdebt, . ° ; : ; 3,145,806 00 
Making in al] the sum of, . 3 5 \ ‘ $51,060,277 12 


Leaving an estimated balance in the treasury, July 1, 1855,0f $15,206,327 50 
To be inereased about ten millions by that part of the appropriations not 
expended within the year, and: subject to avy reduction that may be inade in the 
tariff for half the year, or to any sur which may be applied to the public debt 
during the year. 
The public debt on the Ist of July, 1852, was as follows: 


Loan ef 1842, . $8,198,686 02 


“ 1843, ; j ; ! 6,222,931 35 

“« 1946, . 2 . . 4,999,189 71 
« 1847, } : p ~ : 2 26,214,050 00 
& 1848, . ‘ y : 4 . . 15,740,000 00 
Texan indemnity, . ; - ; ; ; 5,000,000 00 
pe not issued, . - : ‘ , 5,000,000 00 
$71,374,807 09 

Old funded and unfunded debt, ‘ 4 A P 114,118 54 
Treasury notes outstanding, ‘ ‘ P A ‘ 132,161 64 
Debt of corporate cities, . . ‘ . ‘ 780,000 00 


$72,401,087 27 


The sums paid for redemption of the public debt during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1853, and the premium, &c., were as follows: 


Loan of 1842, . P ‘ p ; ‘ ; $167,495 60 
“ 1843, ; . ; ; 3 ; . 4,296,862 50 
“ 1846, . ‘ : 3 - ‘ . 68,200 00 
" 1847, - - : ° ; ; - 1,688,650 00 
of 1848, . ‘ . ° : . »® 193,300 00 

Total stock redeemed, . ‘ : . . $6,394,508 10 


Premium on the same, %420,498 64; since which time, and up to 3d Decem- 
ber, 1853, the public debt has been reduced to $56,336,157 52, leaving the public 
debt on the 3d December, 1853, as follows : 


Loun of 1842, , : ; ‘ *. . $6,872,135 54 
“ 843, , ; q 3 he Be j 92.800 00 
- 1846, ‘ . ; ; ‘ ‘ 4,048,400 00 
« 1847, . é . 20,738,700 00 
“ 1848, ; ; , ‘ . : 14,444,491 80 


4,887,000 00 


Texan indemnity, , , ‘ : ‘ : 
“ not issued, ; ‘ ; . 5,000,000 00 


Debt of corporate cities, ; , ‘ , ° 24,000 00 
Old funded and unfunded debt, ; , ‘ ; 114,118 54 
‘Treasury notes outstanding, : ; ‘ , ‘ 114,511 64 





$56,336,157 62 


In relation to the redemption and purchase of the public debt, and 
the amount of premium paid for it, from the first of July, 1852, te tho 
third of December, 1863, it appears that $3,342,150 was redeemed and 
yurchased from the lat July, 1852, to the 4th of March, 1858, and 

12,722,779 75 from the 4th of March, 1858, to the 8d December, 
18653, 

In relation to the mode of doing business by his predecessor, Mr. 
Guthrie observes: 

VOL. XVI. 5 
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Within a few days after the 4th of March, 1853, it was ascertained that the 
sum of $1,750,000 had been advanced by my predecessor to a broker in New 
York, and $493,000 to a firm in Washington, for the purchase of the public 
debt. 

These accounts have been closed, in part by the transfer of the stock 
to be purchased, and in part by replacing the money in the public treasury. There 
has been no loss from these transactions ; but it was considered that such an ad- 
vance of money to agents for the purchase of the debt was of doubtful policy, 
and might become hazardous, and lead to a misapplication of the public funds, and 
to favoritism. It was determined not to continue that method of redeeming and 

urchasing the public debt. Public notice was at once given that the $5,000,000 
ap of 1843, bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable on the Ist July, 1853, 
would be redeemed at the treasury on that day, or at an earlier period, as set 
out in the notice ; and that interest would cease on it from and after the Ist July, 
1853. 


In regard to the foreign trade of the country, he remarks : 


The imports of the fiscal year 1853, including specie, have been $267,978,647, 
and the exports have been @230,452,250. A fair estimate of profits on our ex- 
ports and the freight of our vessels would cast the balance of this account in our 
favor, without estimating the money brought in by emigrants, of which no ac- 
count is taken. It is believed that a large stock of imported merchandise remains 
in the hands of the merchants ; and for that reason, and because of the stringency 
in the money market, both here and in England, it is caleulated that there will be, 
during the remaining three quarters of the year, a diminished importation, com- 
pared with that of the first quarter. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1855 has not been made to exceed that of 
1853, for the reason that it is believed that the causes of dimivished importations 
during the latter part of the fiscal year 1854, will be extended into a part of the 
succeeding fiscal year, aud because the agitation of a reduction of the tariff will 
have a tendency to prevent importations beyond the actual demand for consump- 
tion. 

Most articles of manufactured merchandise, like the annual productions of 
agriculture, are necessarily consumed within the year, and again restored by 
productive industry for the succeeding year; and, with a population able to pay 
there is a great uniformity in the annual amount of imports and exports, There 
are often causes, however, which prevent a regular and progressive increase, such 
as short crops, low prices for exports, either at home or abroad, without the dis- 
turbing influence of war. Still, it is believed that the receipts of the fiscal year 
1855 wil! be sufficient to .neet the expenditures of the year, and a reasonable 
purchase of the public debt, and justify a reduction of the duties by adding to the 
free list and reducing the tex upon many other articles of importation. 


A table accompanies the report, showing— 


The foreign articles imported free of duty, and their value, for the six years from 
1848 to 1853, inclusive, and also the foreign articles imported paying duty, with 
their value and rate of duty, for the sarhe time. 


Another table— 


Exhibits a separate list of the foreign articles, which it is proposed shall be added 
to the free list for the purpose of reducing the revenue. The revenue coilected 
from the article in the first table for the last year, is about $8,000,000, in which 
amount, it may be computed, the revenue will be reduced, by the adoption of the 
proposed additional free list. 
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The following are some of the principal articles which it is proposed 
to admit duty-free : 


Amount Am't duty Amount Am’t duty 





Name of Articles. Imported, mg500 Name of Articles. fi ted. vi0000 

Arsenic,.....-.. ont nbenee , Rags, ....- Gunes be ccenba 
Barks used for Medicine ° Raw Hides and Skins, of 

and Tawning,............ 318,000 47,720! all kinds and in all condi- 
Brimstone,......----...665 186,000 =: 29,000 GOR cd cee secdeeded sere 5,041,678 297,000 
DORs nis sos cdscpveveses T2BQWL_—- 144700 | Balt, 2.0... eee sewn teen 1,059,000 = =210,000 
Mahogany, and all Orna- Saltpetre and Potash,...... 1,309,000 97,000 

mental Woods and Fire- Raw Bilkty..........+++« ee» 712,000 106.000 

Whe, sbi boc cdetsctedvec 463,000 92,600 | Spices of all kinds,........ 802,000 346,000 
Brazil Woods, other Dye- Steel Bars, Cast, Shear, or 

woods in Sticks,......... 355,380 17,000) German,....... peanseees 2,718.000 427,000 
Cochineal,...... .......-.- 414,000 41,000 | Tin, in Plates or Sheeis,.... 4,709,000 705,000 
Cordiila, or Hemp of ‘Tow Tin, in Pigs,...-.......--+- 724,000 26,000 

Or Flax,........0+... ewt. 1,562,000 78,000 | Watches and parts of Watch- 
_ of Tartar,.......... 311,000 60,000 zine ‘ipeiier wom: “oem 3,217,000 321,000 

ravi Etching, or or Teutene- | 

See... a af 07,000 1000} gos -a- 22. eoa onan: 628,000 62,000 
Flaxseed and Linseed,..... 633,000 65,000 | Wines, éxcept Champagne 
Hatters’ Purs,........+..++ 1,627,000 162,000 and adulterated Wines,.. 2,114,000 845,000 
Salr,...s.c08 ees s00 vases 358,000 35,000 | Opium,......-..-.-..---+- 346,000 172,000 
India Rubber,...........-. 681,000 68,000 | Sulphate of Quinine,...... 223,000 44,000 
pO ee 1,281,000 120,000 AGd,. c<rocdtnne- +... 845,000 180,000 
np a oe 238,000 12,000 | Wool worth less than 10c. 
Sindas,.......5:..aabaoeie 8,897,317 1,760,000} per lb.,......... Ee eedebed 674,111 201,000 
Oll of Palm, Cocoanut, and 

GGG) vecccesces cones 455,000 80,000 


These reductions of the tariff, Mr. Guthrie says— 


Will leave the revenue larger than a proper and economical administration of the 
government will require; and for the purpose of further reduction, it is now pro- 
posed to arranged the articles paying duty in two classes; the one class to pay 
what may be considered the high duty of 100 per cent., and the other class to pay 
the moderate duty of 25 per cent., and to include all imported articles not in the 
free list, nor in the table K of high duties. This equalization will reduce 
the revenue about $4,500,900. This still leaves the revenue, computed 
upon the imports of 1453, at about $45,000,000 from customs; below which point 
it is not proposed to reduce the daties until the public debt is paid. The change 
now proposed in the rate of duty is designed to take effect from and after the Ist 
January, 1855. 

The effect of making the daties 25 per cent. on all articles imported not in- 
cluded in the free and higher iists, will be to give greatly less trouble in the collec. 
tion of the revenue, and to raise the duties on some articles and reduce them on 
others. When the duties are raised, the change may act in restraint of importa- 
tion, and when reduced, in their favor ; and the one result, to some extent, will 
counteract the other. The proposed reduction, had it been applied during the last 
year, would leave an abundant revenue for all the reasonable wants of the gov- 
ernmert in time of peace, and allow the proper addition to the army and navy to 
meet the exigencies of an augmenting population and an increasing co ce, and 
leave the receipts from the sale of public lands to be applied to the purchase of the 
public debt, to which these proceeds are pledged by law. 

It is not proposed to enter into any exteuded argument to prove that the ar- 
ticles in table I, should be added to the free list, nor to prove the propriety of the 
proposed reduction of duties to the uniform standard of 25 per cent. When reve- 
nue is not needed, articles of general use for manufacturing and other purposes, 
not the growth or production of the United States, or but partially so, should not 
be taxed; and no higher taxes should be levied on other importations than may be 
necessary for the economical wants of the government, thus leaving commerce as 
free and unrestricted as possible. Let the tariff be reduced as Congress, in view of the 
present wauts of the government, shall deem best, the increasing population, produe- 
tion, industry, aud enterprise of the nation will still necessarily add to the importa- 
tions, and consequently to the revenue, what shall be needed for increased expenses. 
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In regard to free trade Mr. Guthrie observes : 


The tables accompanying this report exhibit the free lists of England, France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Brazil, Austria, Spain, Russia, Cuba, the Zoll Verein, Chili, 
Netherlands, Hans Towns, Norway, Mexico, and Sweden, and mark the progress 


of free trade among commercial nations. Unrestrained commerce, binding the , 

nations of the earth in stronger bonds of peace by mutual benefits, has numerous \ 
and increasing advocates in this and other commercial countries, The principle ’ 

of free trade may not yet be sufficiently verified from experience, in this and other ‘ 


nations, to justify its full adoption, but the progress towards free trade now pro- 
posed, will be justified, it is believed, by both public opinion and public interest. It 
is considered that the taking off the duty on the raw material used in our manu- 
factories will counteract the reduction of duties on foreign manufactures, aod when 
compared with the operations of the present tariff, will not materially affect the 
interests of domestic industry or commerce. 


Respecting the iron question, Mr. Guthrie remarks : 


It is not proposed to change the principle of ad valorem duties, but it is for the 
consideration of Congress, whether a specific duty on iron, made from the average 
of the last three or four years’ ad valorem duties, might not give greater stability 
to the iron business, and more satisfaction to consumers, and, at the same time, 
prove equally beneficial to the revenue. 


Mr. Guthrie also recommends that the fishing bounty be repealed. 

A table of tonnage accompanying the report shows that our ton- 
nage is now 4,407,010 tons, and exceeds that of any preceding year 
by 268,000 tons. 


Regarding the operations of the mint, the report shows— 


The entire coinage to 31st October last to have been $370,008,192 50; the gold 
coinage, from the Ist January to the 31st October of the year 1853, to have been 
$45,998,945 60, and the silver coinage $6,996,225, and proves an active and 
growing demand for gold and silver as a currency for actual use ; whilst the im- 
ports of gold and silver, including what is brought to the Atlantic from California, 
without estimating for that brought in by emigrants, compared with the exports of 
gold and silver, prove that, within four years, the large amount of $135,972,095 73 
has been added to the gold and silver coin remaining io the country, Should this 
increase continue for but a short term of years, this country will be able to dis- 
pense with banks of issue and their attendant evils, and have the gold and silver 
currency contemplated by the Constitution. The operations of the mint and its 
branches for the past year show a very favorable result; and the recoinage of sil- 
ver hus, in many places, removed the inconvenience arising from small bank 
notes and want of change. It may reasonably be expected that the supply, in 
the course of a few years, will be ample, and extended to every seetion of the 
country. 


A new species of money is suggested by the Secretary. He says— 


It is thought that a coinage of an alloy resembling German silver may be 
beneficially substituted for the copper, and experiments to that end have been 
directed. Should they prove favorable, the result will be presented during the 
session. 


The Custom House and Assay Office at New York are alluded to. Additional 
buildings for these objects have been rented, for fifteen years at $53.000 per annum. 
The remainder of the report is occupied by an exhibit of the interval affairs of 
the department, which is represented in a healthy condition ia all iw brauches 
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The coast survey has extended to all the States and Territories of our coast, and the 
fund for that object has been judiciously expended, The estimates for the light- 
house service for the ensuing year are set down at $890,033 42, and for the ensu- 
ing year at $906,161 43. 

Attention is called to the $5,000,000, balance of the $10,000,000, agreed to be 
given to 'I'exas in the settlement of the boundary of New Mexico, and not yet 
issued, but retained under the proviso to the boundary bill. 

A statement is also given showing the advances from the Treasury on account 
of the expense of each Custom House in the United States, during the year ending 
June 30th, 1853, from which we learn that there was advanced to the Baltimore 
Custom House, $142,706; to the one at Annapolis, Md., $1,871 29; to Vienna, 
Md., $584 99; to Havre-de-Grace, Md., $267 52; to Georgetown, D. C., 
$3,905 25; to Alexandria, Va.. $6,131; to Richmond, Va., $6,235 47; to Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., $26,928 64; and to Petersburg, Va., $5,616 31. Total 
to all the Custom Houses in the United States, $1,245,617. 
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In this document we find the following exposition of the affairs of 
the office regarding the publie domain ;— 
In the fiscal year ending the 30th June last, were sold for cash, 1,083,495.21 acres. 




















Located with military warrants... ............0eseeeeeees 6, 142,360.00 
“swith other certificates. ......cccccccsscccncccece 9,426.66 
Making a total thus disposed of............seeeeeees 7,235,28 1.87 
In addition to these, there were reported under Swamp Land 
| Pe ; Ud ts 6.06 60s 6t.0 Ohba &e'< 16,684,253.26 acres. 
And for internal improvements, railroads, &c.............+: 1,427,457.68 
Making an aggregate of............+6+ is esebeduved 25,346,472.81 “ 
For the Quarter ending September 31, 1853, 
There were cold for ca@h. ct digaes .+sccncccccectcenctesen 1,295,185.36 acres. 
Located with bounty land warrants.............seeeeeees 1,148,280.00 « 
2,443,465,36 * 
Reported under swamp-land grant... ....+.+sseeeeseeseess 2,527,694.20 « 
Railroad grants.......... Dalat sip metsies concenes epee ~» 70,116.00 
Making an aggregate Of, ......ccccescceseceseveeees 5,041,276.56 “ 
This shows an increase for the last fiscal year, compared with 
the preceding, in sales and locations, of,..............4: 2,365,215.00 “ 
And including swamp land selections of.,.............4.. 12,231,818,00 
The inerease for the third quarter of the current calendar, and 
the corresponding quarter of the previous year, of........ 567,562.00 « 
And including swamp land selections, is.............60005 910,123.00 * 


These statements have reference only to the lands east of the Rocky Mountains; 
for although land distFicts have been established in California and Oregon, and ex- 
tensive surveys have been made there, which have added materially to the cor- 
respondeuce of the office, no lands have yet been reported as disposed of in those 
districts. , 


The number of land warrants. under the laws of 1837, 1850, and 
1852, granting bounty lands, is 266,042, embracing 25,384,640 acres. 
The number of warrants located has been 199,095, embracing 20,666,520 
acres of land. The number of outstanding warrants is 66,947, em- 
bracing 4,778,120 acres. 

The report of the Surveyor-General of Oregon and Washington 
Territories Eas not been received. About 2,000,000 of acres in those 
territories have been surveyed. 
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Mr. Guthrie recoommends— 


That all persons who rendered military service in any war in which the United 
States have been engaged since 1790, without reference to length of service, be 
allowed an amount of land which, with that previously granted, would be equal to 
the quautity of a quarter section, or one hundred and sixty acres. 


He also recommends that a grant of land be made to the District of 
Columbia for educational purposes ; and gives some interesting statistics 
showing the influence which railroads exercise upon the value of lands, 


The great increase in sales and locations of land for the last fiscal year, and in 
the third quarter of the current calendar year, mentioned in a former part of this 
report, has occurred in those States where railroads have been projected and grants 
made for them, or where such works are in contemplation, or by the proposed con- 
struction of the Sault Ste. Marie canal. As evidence of this fact, I would state 
that the lands withdrawn from sale in Illinois, to enable that State to select those 
granted to her by the act of 20th September, 1850, were again brought into mar- 
ket in July, August, and September, 1852, deducting, of course, the 2,895,053.14 
acres selected by her under that grant. 

During the fiscal year ending the 30th June last, in that State 


there were sold for cash...........+- oneaeienan seceeeceses 298,861 acres. 
Located with land warrants. ..........seeee0e08: occccemeeee 2,000,120 
OS ea ee seeeeees 2,807,981 acres, 


Being about one and a quarter million more than all the lands sold (excluding the 
locations of warrants) during the preceding fiscal year, in all the land States and 
Territories. ‘This increase would no doubt have been greater if the main body of 


these lands had been in market in the beginning of the last fiscal year, which - 


was not the fact. The following statement of the amouut of sales for cash, along 
the route ‘of this road in the several districts in Illinois, from the time these lands 
were thus brought into market in 1852, to the 30th of September, 1853, more 
strongly evinces the effect that road has had upon the sale of these lands: 

The second column contains the number of acres sold at the double minimum ; 
the third, the number of acres sold above the ordinary minimum, and above and 
below the double minimum; and the fourth, the average number of years that 
these Jands were in market, at the minimum of $1 25 per acre, from the time 
originally offered to 1850, when they were withdrawn from the market: 


District. Acres. Acres. Years. 

GED 0 50 00 00 860s ccoceccccceccecedtspée cdetpncesasen 13 
DEED ‘ntisgedwWedesdec 6 ccocese sccccdeet $0 00ccekee ennenen 9 
hs dncbennet eave secsas 19 
Vandalia ........ état . 69,520 320 
Palestine ....... son sdbb gh EE de . 28 
Shawneetown .. mP: 680 34 
IR. once dhnteneees toagseneceesocececes cosenienhame 34 
Springfield .......ccccecccvccsecseccscccescceccecessseses 20 

ONE, cnc ccue nepissddenscucanedeyccsvitnnedsdeangene 

Aggregate 





In Missouri, the lands along the supposed routes of the several railroads for 
which grants were made by the act of the 10th June, 1852, were withdrawn from 
market on the followivg day. As those roads had not then beeu located, these 
reservations were made more extensive than the lateral lines mentioned in the act, 
to enable the State to select the best route for each. The excess outside the 
fifteen-mile limits, ascertained after the survey of the roads, was restored to market 
on the 5th July, 1853, and hence could only affeet the sales for the third quarter 
of that year. The following statement shows the amount of land sold during that 
quarter, and in the corresponding quarter of the three preceding years, in each 
district : 





eee 
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District. 1850, 1851. 1852, 1853, 
3d quarter. 3d quarter. 
1,903 73...... *41 

iamswe 34,469.65 
60.52...... 28,765.76) 

iy. opetd as 104.627.93 

5,879.48...... 16,858.62 

. ers 53,891.43 

994.07...... 15,035.23 

2,050,30...... +23,882,16 





Here, although the lands sold were fifteen miles or more from the route of the 
road, the increase has been very great; and I have no doubt, when the alternate 
sections within six miles, and those between the six and fifteen-mile limits, are 
brought into market, that the increase will be equal to that of Illinois. 

In Mississippi, the sales have been very limited for several years. On the 20th 
September, 1850, the Jands in Augusta and Columbus districts, along the proposed 
route of the Central Railroad from Chicago, in Lilinois, to Mobile, in Alabama, 
were withdrawn from market, and were not again thrown open to entry until the 
26th September, 1853, for the Augusta district, and 19th September, 1853, for the 
Columbus district. In the former district there were but five days left in that 
mouth for sales to be made, and in the latter twelve days. The September return 
being the last received from those districts, I have caused a comparison to be made 
between sales for that month in 1853, and for the same month in the four preceding 
years, and the result is as follows, to wit: 


A tage, Bae oink aks 86 ccc ccc c te cvec tc cece cscs cccsteehedacecas 424.95 acres. 
Aegatn, BORG, We rie ow hae oko bn oh SO een dd 0 Heeb vegdebip Vocecoge 31147 * 
Augusta, Geptember, Wa eshens 20.6 cvcaccvenrerdcbedvecervecradetocosbecsce 4065 
Augusta, September, 1852............. ba dwies Uoec rcs sesoseeecy ovedncovoccres 248 « 
Augusta, Geptomber, LBB is ies so sgonesesetecedscccccesenceccccccccedonpere 19,530.47 * 


These 19,530 acres, at $1 25 per acre, would amount to $24,413 09; but the 
actual amount received was $34,056 78, making an increase over the ordinary 
minimum of $9,643 69, 

In the Columbus district this comparison is as follows, to wit: 


Cash sales. —— Total acres, 
cated, 
Septemnber, 1840. .........+seccesecceseres 61,729 58.......... 636.65... 2.2006 2,359.23 
September, 1850. ........s.cscmebecebescs BEE Gee ccpccccee DE hodhdse od 2 267.00 
September, 1851.............. Mibdanceeses 611 90....-..... 632 60.......... 1,244.50 
September, 1852..............05 rdeesee nal 824 74... cece 2316 51.....-.... 3,151.25 
September, 1853........ conc cog eeenesee call 16,664 04.......... 5,840.69 .......... 22,504 73 


In the Sault Ste. Maria district, in Michigan, the entries for the second and 
third quarters of 1852 amount to 40,689.65 acres; and for the second and third 
quarters of 1853, to 89,073.81 acres. 

This great and extraordinary increase in the amount of lands disposed of in 
these several sections of the country, remote from each other, can ouly be ac- 
counted for by the improvements referred to: in fact, so great is the increase in 
the value of lands, that land warrants and land scrip are nearly up to the par or 
face value. If, then, no other reason existed for such grants, this one, on the 
score of sound economy, would be sufficient. Many of these Jands, however, have 
been in market long enough for-the interest to amount to much more than the 
principal ; and during all this period the States were deprived of the right and 
benefit of taxation. ‘The lands donated for the construction of these improvements, 
and those thus entered, must, of necessity, be cultivated, to enable the holders to 
pay the taxes, and from this legitimate source of revenue great pecuniary benefit 
will be derived by the States. This cultivation, as a matter of course, will increase 
the amount of grain and stock in the country ; and, with these increased facilities 
for sending those products to market, will reduce the price of living, and thus 
benefit the whole community. They will also reduce the price of transportation 
for the manufactures and imports of the seaboard, and so reduce the price of those 
articles tc the settler, and proportionally increuse the quantity used, and of course 
the profit to the manufacturer and importer. The mail facilities furnished by these 
lines of intercommunication will be of great advantage tothe goverument and 


* No sales in August, 1853, there being no register. + No sales in July, 1853, 
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the entire community ; and in case of war, if hostilities were brought to our own 
borders, the advantages furnished by them for transporting men and military stores 
are almost inappreciable, Another and very great benefit derived from these im- 
provements is, the amountof capita! and labor carried into the hearts of the sev- 
eral States by their construction. Hundreds of thousands of laborers can find con- 
stant employment on them; and each, by a very small amount of Isbor, can secure 
the blessings of a “ homestead,” without feeling degraded by having it conferred 
on him as a gratuity, even if it were constitutional thus to benefit a few at the ex- 
pense of the many, or compatible with the pledges heretofore given in relation to 
the public lands. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


From this valuable and lengthy document, it appears that— 


On the 30th September last, there were in operativun within the United States 
202 railroad routes; their aggregate length was 13,4104 miles; and the cost of 
mail transportation thereon $1,645,432 23, being at the rate of $120 26 7-10 per 
mile. Include the pay of mail messengers, route and local agents, the whole ex- 
pense of this service is increased to $1,869,264 78, or $i39 88 1-10 per mile. 

On estimating other kinds of service in the same manner upon the aggregate 
length of routes, it is discovered that the average cost of steamboat service is 
$34 45 per mile; coach service, $22 88 per mile ; and of modes not specified, 
$7 86 per mile. 

Our local mail service on the Pacific is strongly marked by two peculiarities, 
especially in California—very high prices and great difficulty in giving that people 
the mail facilities which they require. At the same time, it appears from the re- 
ports that the performance of the service under the contracts is characterized by 
fidelity and energy—quatities which are put in great requisition by the flooded state 
of the roads at particular seasons of the year, 

The present cost of transportation in steamboats in California is about thirteen 
cents eight mills per mile; in coaches, about twenty cents per mile; and in modes 
not specified, about thirty-four ceuts six mills per mile; while the cost of similar 
service in the United States, excluding Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah, is, in 
steamboats about nine cents per mile, in coaches about five cents and five mills per 
mile, and in modes not specified, about four cents and seven mills per mile. 

The most striking discrepancy appears on comparing these prices, which the 
government pays in California, with those which it receives for the same work—I 
mean the rates of postage. The one is graduated to the highest scale of prices, 
and the other to the lowest. For a single letter of half an ounce the department 
receives six cents when prepaid, and ten cents when unpaid, and for each pound 
of printed matter, which comprises a very large proportion of the contents of the 
mails, about five cents a pound ; the cost to the department for transportation across 
the Isthmus alone being twenty-two cents a pound, The necessary consequence 
is that the cost of mail service in Califoruia greatly exeeeds the revenue it yields. 


The financial condition of the post-office department is not as flatter- 
ing as it ought to. Congress must look into its affairs and devise some 
means of improvement. The following exposé will show our readers 
the true state of things :— 


The government employs constantly eighteen special agents from whose obser- 
vation the department is enabled to determine what service is required in the 
different States, and how the service is performed. It is an important part, also, 
of their duties, to see that the postmasters properly perform their duties, and report 
a want of ability, attention, or fidelity on their part, or on that of contractors, 
promptly to the department. Some suggestions are made for the classification of 
these agents, that their services may be rendered more valuable to the depart- 
ment. 
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The expenditure of the department during the last fiscal year, as stated by the 
auditor, amounts to $7,982,756 59, viz.: 


Compensation to postmasters,.......seseeeeseesevenes .. +» -$1,406,477 05 
Additioual compensation by act 3d March, 1851,........ see 414,525 10 
Ship, steamboat, and way-letierB........esece cece eeceeeees 28,105 83 
Trausportation,..... phennsdibcngeuce IR, RS 4,906,308 05 
Wrapping paper,...........00eee08 Deihis p Milatiue o < 6s.0.iue 05 41,458 94 
OMice farmiture,. .... cccvcnccseneeesedccecoperesouscccces 3,241 50 
PR VOT eo dices vce cn upienc dap eniskesesccceihecescevcce 79,346 00 
_ hr rrr re rye y bat be.<oveekeocsll ss+- 49,308 53 
Sees aes” eee > Ane 71,056 22 
Mail locks, keys and stamps,..... a din dicigin 0.0.0) 4 dalaahe 68 0.0.00 14,733 80 
New mail locks and keys,........sscessceeecevecs SS SAP 18,935 54 
Mail depredations, and special agents,..........-+.0eeeeees 55,275 43 
Clerks for offices (the offices of post-masters)............++. 509,820 24 
Official letters received by post-masters,.......+.++s20eee00: 472 41 
Postage stamps,..... 0.20. seeceeeeees Se dbigc cc ca Mep oo c05 3,664 50 
Stamped GMVelops,... 6.2... cr cesccccvcccccccesesvavesece 10,391 03 
Post-office laws, list, &.,.... 2.0.0. cccccccsncrenccsesveses 1,670 00 
Repayment for dead letters,........... ee Wet 34 26 
Payment to letter carri NE 2k da bees ces hodbe oc ckes 113,017 73 
Postage stamps returned, od insue,.......-..6-.+eeeees ouee 68 05 
Stamps on hand overcharged,.......ceseeeseseeeeees coos 85 90 
Miscellaneous payments,.......seceeeceeersreesceessecens 116,408 30 
Miscellaneous account of British postages,...........+..000- 132,592 08 
Miscellaneous account of Bremen postages,............++4+ 3,565 09 





$7,982,756 59 
The gross revenue of the year, from all sources, amounted to st" 940,724 70, viz: 
Letter postage, including foreign postage and stamps sold,,... $4,473,227 54 


Newspapers and pamphilet#,......:ceesceceneecceeceeneees 611,333 42 
TAME) 6... osinie + occcc 0 suman etn eet bien & ebeesehes 500s oe 82 50 
Emoluments accounts of postmasters,........0eeceeeeeeeees 38,386 O01 
Dead letters,.......4.. Macccscces £400,605 0000050 bd 000060 45 00 
Damages from failing contractors, .....++.. sebbe Roses 0005 1,384 90 
Letter carriers,........+. Spee seh ch ccc cteS ee iesecovce 113,017 73 
Miscellaneous receipts, ...csssererseeseesseeeeeteeeeeeees 3,248 50 
Annual appropriations from the treasury, in compensation of 

mail services performed for the government,......... ++++» 700,000 00 


$5,940,724 70 

It appears from the foregoing statements that the gross revenue of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1853, fell short of the expenditures during the year by the sum of 
$2,042,031 89. 

The foregoing deficiency should be diminished by the sum of $53,504 48 due 
the United States to the 30th June, 1853, under the postal convention with Prus- 
sia, and increased by the quarterly balances due to Great Britain up to the same 
period, amounting to $128,550 79. This would leave the deficiency in the reve- 
nue of the year to stand at 82, 117,078 20. 

To supply the deficiency last mentioned, the department had at its disposal the 
following means, viz. 

The available balance to the eredit of the department on the 


books of the auditor on the Ist of July, 1852............ $566,632 57 
The appropriations to supply any deficiency made by the act 

of Maaroh 31, 1851,.....0 i gee bc 0 cescccepedeccdeess 500,000 00 
The appropriations made by the act of March 3d, 1853, to sup- 

ply deficiencies Of the VORP, weseesceeveseeveees ooesee 500,000 00 


$1,571,632 57 
Leaving the further sum of $545,445 63 to be provided by Congress for the 
service of the year ending July 30, 1853. , 
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The number of postage stamps issued to postmasters for sale during the fiseal 
years ending June 30, 1852, and June 30, 1853, is shown by the following state- 
ment: 








Year ending | Denomination Denomination Denomination Amount 
_Sune3O. | Ilecent. ____ Scents. _ 12 cents, Dollars. 
Beeiinceancs 5,489 242 48,410,035 237,042 1,535,630 51 
1853........ 4,736,311 51,461,040 146,555 1,608,792 91 














12,255,553 99,871,075 383,697 3,144,431 42 
The amount of postage stamps sold during the year ending June 30, 1851, was 
$1,316,653 37, and the sales during the year ending June 30th, 1853, amounted 
to $1,629,262 12, leaving in the hands of postmasters unsold $108,605 71. 
Duriog the quarter ending 30th September, 1853, there were issued to post- 
masters for sale— 
464,350 note-size 3-cent stamped envelops. 
8,118,250 letter-size, 3-cent “ 2 
15,000 “  6-cent “ u 
131,080 official-size, 6-cent “ “ 
Amounting in all to $295, 292 69. 
[t is estimated that the expenditures of the current fiscal year will amount to 
$8,716,601. . 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


The United States Navy consists of the following squadrons : 


The Home Squadron, Commodore Newton, consists of the flag ship, the frigate 
Columbia, Commander Pendergrast; sloops of war Albany, Commander Gerry, 
and Cyane, Commander Rollins; steamers Fulton, Lieut. Watson, and Vixen, 
lately commanded by Lieut, Swarthout. This latter vessel was dispatched in the 
month of May to Tampico, on special duty, and on her return to Pensacola, was 
put out of commission, on account of the appearance of yellow fever on board 
which, in its fatal progress, deprived the service of many excellent officers and 
faithful men. 

The Brazil Squadron, Commodore Salter, consists of the flag ship Savannah 
Commander Mercer, which sailed from Norfolk for her destination, on the 14th of 
September, and the sloop-of-war Jamestown, Capt. Downing. 

The Mediterranean Squadron, Commodore Stringham, consists of the flag ship, 
the frigate Cumberland, Commander Harwood, sloops-of-war St. Louis, Com- 
mander Ingraham, and Levant, Commander Turner, to which vessel he was trans- 
ferred from the Cumberland upon the return of Commander Goldsborough to the 
United States, to take command of the Naval Academy, 

The East India squadron, Commodore Perry, consists of the steamer Mississippi, 
Commander H. A. Adams, his flag ship; the steamers Powhatan, Captain 
McCluney, and Susquehanna, Commander Buchanan ; the sloops-of-war Macedo- 
nian, Commander Kelley, Saratoga, Commander Walker, and Vandalia, Com- 
mander Pope; the storeship Supply, Lieut. Arthur Sinclair, Southampton, Lieut. 

3oyle, and Lexington, Lieut. Glasson. Commodore Aulick, whom Commodore 
Perry succeeded in the command of this squadron, returned to the United States 
early in the year. The extraordinary revolutionary movements agitating the mil- 
lions of China, and threatening the overthrow of the present dynasty, and the hope 
indulged of the dawning of a new era in the history of the trade and commerce 
with that singular people, impart unusual importance and interest to the move- 
ments of this squadron. 

The Pacific squadron, Commodore Dulany, consists of his flag ship, the frigate 
St. Lawrence, Commander Wiiliam W. Hunter, and the sloop of-war Portsmouth, 
Commander Dornin. The sloop-of-war St, Mary’s, Commander Baily, left Phila- 
delphia on the 15th of October, to join this squadron. In addition to these vessels, 
the receiving ship Warren, Lieut Stanly, at San Francisco, and the stationary 
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storeship Fredonia, Lieut. J. D. Johnston, at Valparaiso, are under the command 
of Commodore Dulany. 
Besides the employment of the vessels of the Navy in this squadron, the expe- 
dition for the survey and reconnoissance, for naval and commercial purposes, of 
arts of Behring’s Straits, of the North Pacific Ocean; and the China Seas, author- 
ed by Act of Congress, of August 3d, 1852, which was placed by my predecessor 
under the command of Commander Ringgold, should be mentioned. It consists of 
the sloop-of-war Vincennes, Lieut. Roland; the brig Porpoise, Lieut. B. B. Davis ; 
the steamer John Hancock, Lieut. John Rogers; the storeship John P Kennedy, 
Lieutenant Collins ; and the tender Fenimore Cooper, Master H. K. Stevens. This 
expedition left the United States in June, and when last heard from, had reached 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, and was doing well. 


In speaking of the squadron to the Mediterranean, the Secretary 


observes : 


In calling to your attention the movements of this squadron, I cannot omit an 
especial reference to the conduct of Commander Ingraham, while in command of 
the St. Louis, at Smyrna, An ocean of several thousand miles separated him 
from his country, and his small ship was alone in bearing his country’s flag. Vio- 
lence was committed on the personal liberty of a man entitled to the protection of 
that flag. The perpetrators @ offense outnumbered him in vessels, guns and 
men. It was a moment of involving honor and life. With prudence and dis- 
cretion, yet with promptness and spirit, and marked determination, Commander 
Ingraham gave the protection, and the man is free. Such conduct under such cir- 
cumstances, surely entitles an officer to the most significant evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s approval. 


The Secretary speaks in terms of high commendation of the Na- 
tional Observatory; and of the Naval Academy he says : 


This interesting institution is rapidly supplying the Navy with numbers of 
educated and accomplished young men, whose early training, discipline, and in- 
struction under the guidance of learned professors and experienced officers, par- 
ticularly fit them to adorn the service. The beneficial results already witnessed, 
demoustrate satisfactorily that it is now sustaining the same relations to the Navy 
that the West Point Academy bears to the army. It is well worthy of the foster- 
ing patronage of the government, 

There are now at the Institution 116 students. The first class, under the 
regulation of 1850, will graduate in June next. 


The increase of the Navy is again recommended. 


The American Navy consists of about seventy vessels, embracing all, from the 
ships of the line to the smallest brig, schooner, and store ship. Of these, many 
ships of the line, frigates, steamers and sloops of war, are not only unfit for service, 
but I am advised by the Bureau of Construction, Equipment and Repairs, that 
they are not worth repairing. There are not now in the Navy forty vessels which 
could be brought into service in ninety days, if needed. There is no steamer in 
the Pacific or African squadrons, but one, of two guns, in the Brazil squadron ; and 
we have no steamer of more than ten guns. 


The Secretary is decidedly opposed to the restoration of flogging in 
the navy. 

The necessity of large additions to our steam navy is urged at 
length, and the establishments of machine shops at the naval stations in 
the Atlantic and in California is recommended. 

A change in the system of promotions is also recommended. 


The estimates for the support of the Navy and the Marine Corps for the year 
ending June 30, 1853, and for all objects coming under the control of this depart- 
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ment, are in the aggregate $11,730,515 19. From which deduct special objects, 
including the transportations of the mails | in steamships, $3,379,344, leaves for the 
support of the Navy and the Marine Corps, $8,351,171 19. The total amount 
drawn from the Treasury, during the fiscal year, was $12,091,120 87. Deduct 
re-payments, $1,111,454 79, leaves $10,979,666 08 as the total expenditure for 
all objects under the control of the Navy Department. But of this amount there 
was expended for special objects, the sum of $4,039,942 37—leaving, as the legiti- 
mate expenditures for the support’of the Navy and Marine Corps for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1853, $6,939,723 71. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


This truly able document, embracing an exposition of so large a 
number of the public offices, is extremely well elaborated, and shows 
that all the affairs of the department are in a most healthy condition. 
The details of the report, we give under the head of the reports of the 
different offices belonging to the department. Of the public domain, 
Secretary McClelland says: 


The entire area of the public domain is octal about 1,584,000,000 acres. 
That within the States (exclusive of California) is 471,892,439 acres. 
Its purchase was effected at the rate of 14 41 cents asd acre, 

amounting to - - - - - $67,999,700 
To this should be added the Indian cotervatielik ‘which enter 

into the original cost, amounting to 3,400,725 rn, which, 


valued at $1 25 per acre, would make 4,250,906 
Up to the 30th June, 1853, 334,256,810 acres ‘had been sold, 

at an expense of 2 07 cents per acre, making - - - 6,919,116 
And 184,667,135 acres sold at an additional oxpenne for selling, 

at 5 32 cents per acre, making - - - - 9,824,291 
The entire cost (including survey and selling) being - 88,994,013 
The whole amount accrui ng from sales up to 30th Ime, 1853, 

was : 142,283,478 


Being $53, 289,465 n more than the cost of the whale, ‘thus far, inclusive of survey 
and sale. 
Of the surveyed lands there have been greatets 


For educational purposes, - - - - - - 11,199,973 ecres, 

For military bounties, - - - . - - - 24) 841.980 

And for internal improvements, - . - - - - 16 ,607, os « 
Making - - 652,648,966 “ 


There yet remain of the surveyed lands 96, 940, 709 acres, worth 
(after deducting the cost of selling yet to be borne), - - $116,018,641 
And 137,635,629 acres, worth (after deducting enpente of 


surveying and selling), . - 161,873,263 
Making - - - - . 277,891,904 
To which add the net profite received for lands seteally sold, 53,289,465 





And we find that, while the purchase, survey, and sale of the 
public lands will, in the end, have cost #88,991,013, the net 
amount which will have been realized therefor is the 
enormous sum of - ee. o> bat: $331,181,369 


It is thus shown that the general government, instead of being a loser, as many 
have supposed, by its connection with the public lands, has found them not only a 
source of revenue, but a ready means of promoting the cause of general education, 
and of bestowing well-earned rewards for military service. 








>. 
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In regard to the granting of public lands for the benefit of internal 
improvements, Secretary McClelland observes : 


There can be as little doubt of the constitutionality of such grants as of their 
propriety. The right to donate a part for the enhancement of the value of the 
residue, can no longer be justly questioned. ‘The priuciple has been adopted and 
acted upon for nearly thirty years ; and sinee experience has shown it to be pro- 
ductive of so much good, no sound reason is perceived why it should now be 
abandoned. It has been of incalculable importance to the great West, and, either 
directly or indirectly, to all the States. 

As many projects have been, aud many others probably will be, presented to 
Congress by interested parties, it may be difficult, practically, to discriminate be- 
tween those that are worthy and those that are vot. Congress will have all the 
facts in each case before it, and, in its wisdom, will decide as in similar cases of 
legislation. By making every grant specific, and throwing proper guards, re- 
strictions, and Jimitations around it, the ebject to be attained may be secured, and 
plans and combinations for mere speculation frustrated and defeated. 

Something is manifestly due to the hardy pioneer, without whose labor, in- 
dustry, and enterprise the West would now be of little moment. No one who has 
not been an eye-witness can appreciate the hardships and privations endured by 
him, and government should inly not hesitate to aid him, especially when it 
can be done without detrim the other States, or to any other interests, 


The Secretary makes a number of important suggestions for the 
improvement of the public service, which we presume will be adopted. 
Regarding the mineral lands of California, the Patent Office, the 
General Land Office, the Pension and Census Office, the Secretary 
speaks favorably, and recommends some important changes. 

Secretary McClelland recommends the erection of buildings for the 
sole aecommodation of the Department of the Interior. He says: 


Within a few years the Patent Office will need the main building and the two 
wings for its exclusive use. In the meantime a structure should be erected for 
this department ; and as it consumes much time to complete such a building, sound 
policy should induce its immediate commencement. One sufficiently large and 
commodious, *nd entirely separated from the other departments, can be constructed 
in a plain, substantial manner for $250,000 ; and in the most approved style, with 
all the modern improvements, for Jess than half a million. Surely, at this time, 
there can be no more proper or profitable application of the public money. The 
considerations urging it are strong and apparent, and, it seems to me, cannot fail 
to convince every oue who reflects upon the subject of its absolute necessity. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


This is an elaborate and well-written State paper. 


It appears that the authorized strength of the army (as now posted), is 13,821, 
officers and men; but it will be seen by the accompanying table, prepared in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, from the latest returns, that the actual strength is only 
10,417. Of this number, 8,378 are employed in the frontier departments, or are 
now on the route to them. 


The Secretary recommends : 


1, An increase of per cent. of the present pay of the soldier. 

2. An additional increase for each successive period of five years, so long as he 
shall remain in the army. 

3. Provision for the promotion to the lowest grade of commissioned officers, of 
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such of the non-commissioned officers of the army as may be found qualified for, 
and by their conduct, character, and services, entitled to, such advancement. 

The depreciation in the value of money, as measured by the wages of labor and 
the cost of all the necessaries of life, has been so great, that the necessity and prop- 
riety of the first of these measures must at once be apparent. The pay of the 
soldier is, relatively, less now than it was prior to the increase granted by the law 
of July 7, 1838. 

The necessity and propriety of the second measure proposed, are believed to be 
equally great ; but in order to elucidate it, it will be necessary to exhibit some of the 
data upon which this opinion is based. With regard to the proposed increase of 
pay for length of service, it is suggested: 

1. ‘That every soldier who, having been honorably discharged from the service 
of the United States, shall, within one month thereafter, re-enlist, shall be entitled 
to $2 per month, in addition to the ordinary pay of his grade, for the first period of 
five years after the expiration of his first enlistment, and a further sum of $1 per 
month fur each successive period of five years, so long as he shall remain continu- 
ously in the army. 

2. That soldiers now in the army, who have served more than one enlistment, 
shal! be entitled to the benefits of this provision, according to the length of their 
continuous service ; aud that service during the war with Mexico, although for a 
less period than five years, shall be counted as a years’ service. 

3. That soldiers who served in the war with ico, and received a certificate 
of merit for distinguished services, as well those now in the army as those that may 
hereafter enlist, shall receive the $2 per month to which that certificate would have 
entitled them if they had remained continuously in the service. 


In regard to the Military Academy, the Secretary says : 


The recommendation of the board to increase the academic term to five years, 
is one which has been frequently presented by preceding boards of visitérs, and 
which is believed to be sustained by important considerations, ‘The low standard 
of acquirement now fixed to entitle a cadet to admission, must often lead to the in- 
troduction of those whose previous education has been very defective ; and the 
study of the scientific and military branches included in the course, leaves little 
time for the acquisition of that knowledge of international law, of language, and of 
literature, demanded by the interests of the service, 

The officer of the army may often be required promptly to decide upon questions 
of national law, where errors would be seriously injurious to his country ; and his 
reports and memoirs are the channels through which deeds most illustrating his 
country's history are transmitted to other people and to other times. To raise the 
standurd of acquirement to be possessed previous to admission to the academy, 
would, in some degree, deprive the institution of its present popular character, by 
excluding those who, from the want of early advantages, could not then pass the 
preliminary examination. The grade of cadet, being the lowest in commission 
known to our army, should be, as it now is, within the reach of youths in every 
condition of life; aud this, together with the fact that by the mode of appointment 
all sections and all parties are fairly represented, gives to the institution that 
character which should belong to it as a part of the military establishment of the 
United States. If, then, a more finished education than that which is to be obtained 
by the course now preseribed he desirable for the officers of the army, the recom- 
mendation of the board for an increase of the academic term, presents, it is believed, 
the least objectional mode of effecting that object. The estimates submitted for the 
current year are recommended to favorable consideration. 


There are several other reports, which want of space precludes from 
being noticed in this number. They will be referred to at another 
time. 
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Art. VIII—THE MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 1. 
LOWELL. 


LOWELL—NUMBER OF ITS MILLS—IT$ MANUFACTURING COMPANIES—AMOUNT 
OF CAPITAL EMPLOYED—NUMBER OF OPERATIVES—AMOUNT OF COTTON CON- 
SUMED—QUANTITIES AND KIND OF PRODUCTS, ETC., ETC. 


Lowetu is one of the manufacturing wonders of the age. 
It illustrates, in a remarkable manner, the well-known truth, 
that the prosperity of a country depends more upon the intel- 
ligence, enterprise, and industrious character of its inhabitants, 
than upon its soil and climate. Oold and barren New-Eng- 
land is, nevertheless, through the intelligence, enterprise, and 
the indomitable energy and untiring industry of its people, 
one of the wealthiest countries on the globe. The character 
of a people is every thing for a country’s wealth. Mexico, 
and most of South America, are rich in soil, climate, and in 
every thing that a bountiful nature could bestow ; but still 
they are the poorest countries in the civilized world, because 
they lack the one thing needful to make any country rich—an 
intelligent, honest, and industrious people. Spain, too, is a 
miserable, bankrupt, poverty-stricken nation; and why? Be- 
cause her people are ignorant, unenterprising, and lazy. In 
the hands of the Anglo-Saxon blood, Spain would become one 
of the richest countries on the globe. Her mountains and 
valleys are full of wealth; her harbors are fine; her climate 
delightful ; many of her rivers might be made navigable; all 
of them, indeed, afford inexhaustible supplies of water-power 
for manufactures ; the soil of her valleys is rich, and capable 
of supplying the whole of Spain with bread, and of exporting 
besides. But for all these, Spain is miserably poor—a Yand of 
beggars and robbers—and compelled, through a natural lazi- 
ness, encouraged by one of the worst governments in the 
world, to import bread to eat! How must Spain blush—per- 
haps she cannot blush—when she looks at our barren New- 
England, and sees how beautiful and happy, and how im- 
mensely wealthy the intelligence and industry of its people 
have made it! 

But to return to Lowell. We propose to lay before our 
readers some account of its manufacturing industry, which 
has given it a world-wide renown. In 1828, only 25 years 
ago, Lowell was a little town of only 3,532 inhabitants. Its 
immense manufacturing facilities had before that time at- 
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tracted the attention of enterprising capitalists ; and the first— 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Oompany—went into operation 
there in 1823. In 1825, the Hamilton Manufacturing Oom- 
pany commenced operations; and, in 1828, the Appleton 
Company. 

Lowell, in the rapidity of its growth, stands almost unri- 
valed. In 1820 it had less than 200 inhabitants, It was in- 
corporated by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1826, with 
a territory of four square miles. The village of Belvidere 
being added to it in 1834, it has now about five square miles. 
In 1820, the valuation of its property did not exceed $100,000, 
In 1830, the population was 6,477; in 1840, 20,796, with 
property worth $12,400,000. In 1844, the pupulation was 
25,000. 

Having recently received some very interesting and au- 
thentic statistics regarding the manufactories and manufac- 
tures of Lowell, up to January, 1853, we shall embody them 
in this article. 

The Merrimack Manufacturing Company, the first char- 
tered in Lowell, has now a capital stock of $2,500,900. It 
has in operation six mills, and print works; 71,072 spindles ; 
2,114 looms ; and employs 1,650 females, and 450 males. It 
manufactures 377,000 yards of various kinds of fabrics per 
week. It consumes 84,000 ibs., or 210 bales of 400 lbs. each, 
of cotton per week! ‘The number of yards dyed and printed 
per week is 335,000. The goods chiefly manufactured by 
this company are prints and sheetings, No. 21 to 40. 

The number of tons of anthracite eoal consumed by this 
establishment annually is 8,500 tons; charcoal, 35,550 bush- 
els; wood, 400 cords; and of oil, 7,260 gallons. There are 
also consumed by it, for manufacturing purposes, 205,000 Ibs. 
of starch per annum, and 850 barrels of flour.* The water- 
power is applied by means of breast-wheels, 30 feet in diam- 
eter, and turbines 5 feet. The establishment is warmed by 
steam. The present agent of this gigantic company is Isaac 
Huvcxtey, Esq. 

The next oldest pomgen y is the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, with a capital of $1,200,000. It has four mills and 
their print-works ; 47,198 spindles; and 1,340 looms. It em- 
ploys 750 females, and 406 males. It manufactures 250,000 
yards per week, and consumes per week 80,000 lbs., or 200 
bales of cotton. It manufactures 110,000 yards of printed 
goods per week, and 36,000 of dyed. It manufactures prin- 


* In addition to all these, the establishment consumes annually 1,000,000 
Ibs. of madder ; 380,000 lbs, of copperas ; 60,000 lbs. of alum ; 50,000 Iba, of 
sumac ; 40,000 lbs, of soap; and 45,000 lbs, of indigo. 
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cipally prints, flannels, ticks, and sheetings. The agent of 
this company is Joun Avery, Esq. 

The Appleton Company is the next oldestin Lowell, being 
chartered in 1827. tts capital is $600,000. It has three 
mills, ranning 17,920 spindles, and 700 looms. It employs 
400 females and 120 males; and manufactures chiefly sheet- 
ings and shirtings, No. 14. Gro. Morey, Esq., is the agent. 

Next is the Lowell Manufacturing Company, chartered 
in 1828, with a capital of $2,000,000. It has three mills—a 
spinning, a carpet, and a cotton mill. It runs 5,650 woolen 
spindles; 8,050 cotton ; 200 power carpet looms ; 205 cotton 
looms, and 49 fancy-check looms. It employs 800 females 
and 500 males. It manufactures per week 25,000 yards of 
carpeting, 14,000 of plain stuffs, 90,000 yards of Osnaburgs, 
and 50 rugs. It consumes 50,000 Ibs. per week of cotton, or 
125 bales ; and 66,000 lbs. of wool. It manufactures carpets, 
rugs, cotton cloth, and pantaloon stuffs. The agent of the 
company is Samurr Fay, Esq: 

he Middlesew Company, chartered in 1830, has a capital 
of 1,000,000, and keeps in operation 4 mills and 3 dye-houses. 
It manufactures broadcloths, and plain and fancy cassimeres. 
It runs 16,340 spindles, and employs 730 females and 575 
males. It manufactures, weekly, 24,000 yards of cassimeres, 
and 3,000 yards of broadcloth. It runs 75 broadcloth looms, 
and 328 for cassimeres. The amount of wool consumed is 
33,000 lbs. per week. The Middlesex Company use annually 
6,000,000 of teasels, 2,000,000 lbs. of fine wool, 50,000 Ibs. 
of glue, $13,000 worth of soap, and $30,000 worth of dye- 
stutts. 

. The Suffolk Manufacturing Company went into operation 
in 1832, with a capital of $600,000. It has three mills, and 
runs 17,528 spindles and 590 looms, which furnish employ- 
ment to 400 females and 100 males. This establishment pro- 
duces, weekly, 120,000 yards of drillings, to the manufacture 
of which itis exclusively confined. It consumes 50,000 lbs. 
of cotton, or 125 bales per week. 

The Zremont Mills also went into operation in 1832, with 
a capital of $600,000. Their mills, 2 in number, manufacture 
sheetings and shirtings to the amount of 155,000 yards per 
week. They run 16,608 spindles and 620 looms, employing 
400 females and 100 males, and consuming 115 bales of cot- 
ton per week. 

n 1830 the Lawrence Manufacturing Company of Lowell 
was ovat nego but they did commence operations until 
1833-4. Its capital is $1,500,000. It has 5 mills, running 
44,800 spindles, 1,382 looms, and employing 1,200 females 
and 200 males. This immense establishment manufactures, 
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of printing cloths, sheetings, and shirtings, 260,000 yards per 
week, and consumes, weekly, 237 bales of cotton, of 400 lbs. 
each. 

Next in the order of time, is the establishment called the 
Lowell Bleachery, established in 1832, with a capital of 
$300,000. It employs 20 females and 250 males, and bleaches 
5,000,000 lbs. of cotton goods per annum. It also dyes 
15,000,000 of yards. 

The Boott Cotton Mills, established in 1835, have a cap- 
ital of $1,200,000, and 5 mills, running 51,866 spindles and 
1,432 looms, employing 870 females and 262 males. It man- 
ufactures 300,000 yards of drillings, sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
and printing cloths per week, 

The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, established in 1840, have 
a capital of $1,800,000. It employs 6 mills, 45,720 spindles, 
and 1,571 looms. The number of females employed is 1,250, 
of males 300. It manufactures sheetings, shinee, and drill- 
ings, to the amount of 475,000 yards per week. It consumes 
150,000 lbs. or 375 bales of cotton per week, or 19,500 bales 
annually. 

Such is a very brief outline of the immense manufacturing 
operations of Lowell, deservedly called the “Manchester of 
America.” 

To recapitulate: The total amount of capital employed 
at Lowell, at the present time, is thirteen millions of dollars ; 
the number of mills is 51 ; the number of spindles running is 
342,722; the number of looms, 10,606 ; of females employed, 
8,470; of males, 4,143. The goods manufactured, per week, 
are 2,087,000 yards of cotton, 27,000 yards of woolen, 25,000 
yards of carpeting, and 50 rugs. The amount of cotton con- 
sumed per week, by all the mills, is 705,000 lbs., or 1,762 
bales, making the annual consumption of cotton, by the Low- 
ell mills, amount to 94,624 bales. The quantity of wool con- 
sumed is 99,000 lbs. per week, or 2,574 tons annually. The 
amount of goods produced by the mills annually, is as fol- 
lows : 


Cottons, ° ; . 118,524,000 yards. 
Woolens, : ‘ ° 1,404,000 “ 
Carpets, ; ° ‘ 1,800,000 * 
Rugs, . . ‘ ; 2,600 * 


But these are not all the manufactures of Lowell. Besides 
these, other manufactures are produced there, of various kinds, 
to the value of $1,500,000, employing a capital of $400,000, 
and about 1,500 men. The Lowell Machine Shop, established 
by the companies, in 1840, for the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen machinery, locomotives, steam-engines, machinists’ 
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tools, mill work, &c., employs a capital of $600,000, and 700 
men. It consumes 705,000 tons of wrought and cast iron per 
annum. This establishment can furnish the machinery, com- 
plete, for a mill of 6,000 spindles, in three months; and a mill 
can be built in the same time. 

We must not omit to notice in this sketch of the manu- 
factures of Lowell, exhibiting so much laudable and successful 
enterprise, the extensive Powder Mills of Oliver M. Whipple, 
Esq., and the Paper and Batting Mills of Perez O. Richmond, 
Esq., both on the Concord River, within the precincts of 
the city. Messrs. Fiske & Norcross’ extensive Lumber Yard 
and Saw Mills, on the Merrimack, are also worthy of notice. 

The wages of the Lowell operatives are as follows: 


Average wages of females clear of board, per week, $2 00 
Average wages of males clear of board, per day, 0 80 


There are two institutions for savings—The Lowell and 
the City. The Lowell had on deposit, the first Saturday in 
November, 1850, from 4,609 depositors, $736,628 12. The 
City, January 8th, 1853, had on deposit from 2,374 depositors, 
492,006 01. The operatives in the mills are the principal 
depositors in the above banks. 

The several manufacturing companies have established a 
hospital for the convenience and comfort of persons employed 
by them respectively, when sick, which is under the superin- 
tendence of one of the best surgeons and physicians. 

Before closing this notice of Lowell, it may be well to add 
afew more of the latest statistics. It has four banks: the 
Lowell, with a capital of £300,000; the Mailroad, capital 
$600,000; the Appleton, capital $150,000; and the Prescott 
capital $100,000. In 1850 the population of Lowell was 
33,385, having an increase of 12,589 in 10 years. The estim- 
ated population of Lowell, in 1853, is 37,000. 

To show how large a place Lowell occupies in the man- 
ufacturing field of the United States, it may be addedythat 
the entire capital invested in cotton manufactures, in the 
whole United States, is estimated at $74,000,000; of which e 
+ are —— has nearly $14,000,000, or nearly one-fifth of 
the whole, 
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ART. IX.—COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 


Tue financial condition of the country continues to im- 
prove, taking the New York banks as the index of the 
monetary movements. The operations of those banks, from 
the 2ist of June to the 24th of December, 1853, were as 


follows : 
Loans. Dees. Circulation. nk 

Nc leccstevciconthesdieddnd $95,520,656 $50,018,171 $9,904,106 $12,174,508 
Sines te caps ckitkddnnipahassall 97;309,617  59.410.756 = 9,510,465 «9,746,452 
SEINE <, « 0socerectbindatne dondicoaa 95,562277 58,166,712 9,451,945 10,654,612 
SII, ....; coc cakasaiaambeaacdadteta 93,966,807  57.317,658 9424786 1,102,551 
EE. +. +0 ceatelis aikieesorueeed 92,386,993 57,431,803 9,427,191 11,319,047 
IIA. haashadhio oct Atahauin apd 91,741.338 «©—-57,502.960 9,554,904 «11, 288,049 
IE 4. 25 .<Suluks in vecdikecsonuinks 91,108.347 $7,545,164 9,517,936 11,380,691 
Si. cactalll coc auostaain 190,589 57,612,301 11,860,234 
MUMS ics .-20<00cescuMnecskecrede 90,092,765 58312334 9477541 11,340 925 

At bes suauiiilines snadubias 90,149,540 57,968,661 065s, 231,912 
SM Devas: ciactadhies aaccatetacs 89,198 57,985,760 (0,266,602 
Oy, och censnveadcccade@ietinedh 87,837,273 59,008.674 «= 9,464,714 ——11,330,172 
RPMI SY. cae es >0.-codneruatinones 85,367,981 55,748,729 9.388543 «10,303,254 
SN EA, 26's 2 0560 bbe cdaad Sebene cube eons 4623 9.300,350 10,866,672 
SIMs 4:5 .s.caedhdbasiihaanss 83,092 630 977 9492158 —‘21,771.880 
SEMIS <. cists. ncoreves Wedded Gass 82,882,409 56,201,007 9,287,029 «12,893,575 
DUET. neice: adelcsliesclivastes 89,717,622 S7446424 9.151443  13.601.294 
UID: Schade <cocadulbycnsdeetoas tous 84802.530 58,073.076 9,932.7 13,343,196 

iy ecstihcs,<steatdlidins seaman 85,424,756 435207 9.133.586 
MEIER. <- dites. <dacenecnadie's RAD 86,708,028  57,898076 9.775.704 19.493,760 
Sits Wisc on chadatle <¢-chtilibe cokeoa 87 68.312478  8939.830 12,166,020 
Meet Wein: 5 <vconeoenceentbecnsttssih 88,766,402 8,872,764 12,074,499 


From this it appears that there was a continual decline 
of loans down to the 12th of November, when they began to 
increase. During the fortnight ending December 17, the 
increase of loans was $2,000,000, while deposits and specie, 
during the same time, decreased 1,000,000 each. The move- 
ments of the Bank of America from July 11th to December 
17, citing Mr. Kettell, were as follows: 


Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due B’ks- 
June 11.......... $2,000,000 5,289.817 1,584.124 218,582 2,613,335 3,296,423 
Sa 2,000,000 4,669,828 998,833 326,235 2,114,624 2 265,242 
Dec. 10,......... 2,000,000 3,428,263 «1,035,658 165,519 2,325,395 = 


Tits bank called in loans to September 17, $619,989, and 
. aid ont $645,291 in specie, and 107,653 circulation—together, 
Bi 379,433. Of this, $498,711 was paid to depositors, $873,722 
to banks on balances. From September 17 to December 10, 
the bank received from loans $1,241,565 and $210,701 from 
deposits, together, $1,432,266, of which, $100,000 was specie, 
and the balance, $1,332,000, must have been paid to country 
banks on balances, which would reduce the amount to 
$900,000, against $3,296,423 in J uly. The iarge exports of 
produce will probably, after the fall goods have been paid 
fer, leave larger balances than ever with our banks, to be 
again employed for speculation. 
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The arrivals of gold from September 3d to December 81st, 
from California, at New York, and its shipments thence 
during 1852 and 1853, together with the balance in treasury 
co close of each week, and the rates of sterling, were as 
ollows : 





, 852. “oh - 1853 al 
Received. Expor'd. Sterling. In Trea’y. Received. Expor’d. Sterling. In Trea’y. 
Sept. 2 3,029,001 243,970 10 a0} 3618 9a 
“ 


6,967,1 ¥ 4 

. .. 995,187 10010} 6,560,874 1,440,593 416.956 Oje 94 #.907,000 

* 17. 1,320,182 347.630 10}010) 6,733,253 683,937 10,000 #}a 9} 9,825,000 
“ 8, .. 794,742 10ha0B 7,17 561,116 9a 9f 10:159,300 


Oct. 2 .. 462908 10}cl0h 7,278,211 1,845,826 252,501 4a 9$ 9,726,400 
* 8. 2,024.950 817,119 104210} 6,958,190 1,000,000 1,325,480 9f210 9,399,400 
% 15. 2000000 316.792 104010} 6,375,399  2034,361 996.780 94110 8.562200 

5,914,788 3,000,000 "502,963 Sha 9% 7,732,417 


» 4 es , 7 
“11. 2,195,888 51,651 9 al0 = 5,801.265 2,652,475 461,123 9a} 6,280,360 
4 19. 300,000 436,389 9a10 5,549,063 os 525,052 942 9} 5,951,760 


% a 190, 
Dee, | 3 %710,000 589,600 O alts Sauaase 434,629 | GaR,00 Os OF BATS 
“ 17, 9,506 140 374,350 Ohal0$ 4,459,948 3,126,000 1.232.352 9}. 9} 4,307,099 
“ 924. (354,000 35,000 Ofal0$ 2902708 7,430,910 1,375,000 9a 9% 4,007.5 
“ 31. 511,880 174,160 8pal0 2,607,471 « 
$19,492,031 6,709,563 $19,654,855 13,899,566 
The export of specie, monthly, from New York to foreign 
countries, from January Ist, 1853, to December 24, 1853, as 
compared with 1852, is as follows: 








EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, 








————_— 1852—--- coal 1853 ‘ 
Bank of Eng- Bank of Eng- 
Export. land Rate. Export. land Rate. 
SOTIET vin. 05 00.04 0000 crag atewe $2,808.958 10 ald} 3 $747,679 82 95 3 
February.......-....+-++00s . 3551543 ale 3 1,121,020 9$010 3 
March........ ein cbedperial 611,994 Opal} 2h 592,479 8 al0 3 
Piha nasntaunas ckeniarn’ 200.266 «9a Bye 767,055 8}. OF 3 
Dab dts ce chetececcosabannn 1,834,893 9fa104 2 2,162,467 94210 3 
Mists Cutbitdns’s oss ceedhitele 3,556,355 19$2104 2 3,264,282 ia 9 3y 
iAditnwe sauks -00+ coastal 2971499 halve 2 3,924,612 9al0 3h 
tye Repeats, 2,935,833  10$a10} 2 1,183,673 &}2104 3} 
September...........-+-++0+ 122.495 10 al0} 2 1,244,192 8. Of 44 
October...... 452,301 1032104 2 4.757.972 94010 5 
809,813 9 ald 2 3,855.775 9a 5 
sg cneeasiinl 593,660 9 ald, ay 688.466 940 5 
December 10th............. 277.180  —104a10} 2h 898,114 941 9 5 
December !7th,.....----... 973,375  9$al0d 24 1,232,352 Ohba 9 5 
December 24th............. 35,000 Yhal0} 24 —-1,000,000 9 a 9 5 
Webs 55s becccscr cca’ $24,617,295 $21,751,971 


The imports of the year just closed, have been greater than 
those of any previous year since the commencement of the 
government, they having attained to the enormous sum of * 
$93,499,086. 

The figures for the three years are as follows :* 


FOR DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 
1851, 1852, 








q 1853. 
Total teports,.....-. --.....ccsssseaenwened $54,442,996 $56,230,114 $84 724,748 
Total ent’d for warehousing..........-. eng 8,454,208 5,426,030 8,774,338 
Total ent’d at the port........-<-.-sss poses += $02,897 104 961,656,144 $93,499,086 


Showing an increase of $31,842,942 over last year, and $30,601,982 over 1851. 


* 0, 8. Economist, Dec. 31. 
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Showing an increase of $31,842,942, over last year, and 
$30,601,982 over 1851. 

The total imports and exports from New York, for each 
month in the year 1853, were as follows, as given by the Vew 
York Times, of January 2: 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GOODS AT NEW YORK. 





1853. 1852. 
GIGI. « ccisnce cag acasccacbececige $13,408,000 ' January .........20. ce ee ccesceees $10,907,000 
February. ...--.....ccccectececcis 17,358,000 | February...........ccscccccsecees 5 
SS ee 19,166,000 | March... .....20-.scseeseeesevees 12,063,000 
I nnahscdTae de teste iudgnen 14,296.000 | April..........-0ccessnreerecnesee 10,639,000 
SG sesdccgccsdvece bcaceee cousin ed SOE Oe eee 7,339 000 
p ERTL 17,346,100 | June............. Cite Nebsbasccdas 9,330,000 
[re Soy ee BT Es oc cccgonensacsbhseesbeaascane 
August de oe ed rrr 15,252,000 
September ...............++--neees 16.997,(100 | September. ....-......ccesceeseees 12,553, 
11,926,000 | October... .....c-ccesecevenceee 
PPS tre 12,430,000 | November..........---+....se000 
December, 28 days.......+....+--- 12,967,000 | December, 28 days..........---.-+. 10,176,000 
ous nics wakidthbnestll $190,016,000 | Total...........ceeeceeeeeesee- $127.531,000 
Beene. 4D 0OF COME. ooo scc ccccccscceapeccocscccses epesadeuceuh sevseesee 62,485,000 


$190,016,000 

The proportion of imports at New York during the last 

Treasury year, to the whole amount brought into the United 

States, was 67 per cent. At this ratio, the total imports for 
the calendar year would be 











GF per cont. at Mow York .. sii... cccsocscscvcctodcccceenessnseeeescs co cccencccce $199,016,000 
33 per cent. at other ports..........+..0<<-+ Pore | errr ee ,000 
Betal . 00000 000 0c cccccd eccccc pc csnessenes 6csogesesckeebanemebeseee ccccce cee $283,605,000 
EXPORTS DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK. 
1853, 1852. 
DORTEEEY «onc sacnie< cccwcecccscceonsy $2,995,000 | January.....-.2--++----- +00. --+-+ + -$2 419,000 
A OE eee 3,325,000 | Febraary ..5.2c0.00.....ccccece cee 3.353,000 
Ee eer 4,705,000 | March... secada oscccccccccscccceee 4,313,000 
Fag Pere ce cose cwcccccccesetcoceses 4,224, BOFE. 6 dsqudGitaciccddeinveccoccs ce 4,244,000 
Rdepecncccedagababscogaossenéde 4,166,000 | May. . 1 +++» 4,250,000 
Sisk dlcgoccccecadnensllanateccs SER | COND: cn cetkdbec cds stsdocecccecsccss 
PE eb biccec ccdievetatiawsdbscceesy 4, BBSO00 | Daly... wc ccdecccccccccseccccccccccs 2 000 
BE, own ds ccecesdnabbuseceseste SOO CO | AUGUS...ncdigecsccccccccscccccccves 2,341,000 
SP ere eee 5,579,000 | Reptember.............-0-+--2-005: , 289, 
DOF nccks cacccccccspgaeueséeaus 5,459,000 | October... 2.0 ..2-0- sees ceccteerenns 600 
November...... aooddev sbeunbbos dus 7,489,000 | November. .........-0.20cecbece sees 3.529,000 
December, 28 days........-...---++ 6,876,000 | December, 28 days............--.--- 2, 
WENN 6 dated cevcsédiadnnscuesd 958,906,000 | Total... 2265. cce. ccccsecccccess $40,716,000 
Inorease 43 per cent, ..... 20.200 cecces cavececesess cedecesdevecccce cecccesceccocee 17,582,000 
$58,298,000 


The proportion of domestic produets exported from New 
York during the fiscal or Treasury year, was 23 per cent, to 
the whole export of the country. This year the ratio will be 
increased by reason of the enlarged movemet of grain and 
flour, and the proportion of the cotton ports of the South 
correspondently diminished, assuming the average price of 
cotton to be no higher than last year. 

The annexed statement exhibits the value of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
the United States, exported to foreign countries during the 
year ending June 30, 1853: 
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Commerce or THE Untrep Statres—VaLveE or Exrorts. 





Product of the Sea. as cee 113,602 
7 les: — $1,418,845 Refined Sugar......... 375,770 
ce inaleand oiberfish * ‘22n247 ite nea aia tie 

Whalebone .........-- 1,063,705 molasses. 329,38 
Spermaceti candles. 112 600 Molasses........---.-. 17.582 
Dried or smoked fish.. 371,607 Vi ah, 20,443 
Pickled fish............ 89,409 Beer, ale, porter kcider 64.677 
ers sesame 

rits of tur! 158 , 
eee) Product of the Forest Sonltare. 714.556 
Saves, sahto- Hats........ Tnpuiielte +e $8°909 
gles, hew Tallow candles and soap _ 681,342 
timber de. Ec. $9,578 149 Snuff and tobacco... 1,671,560 
Other lum ond Leather bootsand shoes 673,708 
er a aacete od —— 
unpowder,......- eeeese 

bark and St MMI sho os. 119.729 


other dye.. 118,804 
Manufactures 
of wood... 2,294,122 


Naval stores, 
tar, pit 
te 1,406,488 
turpentine. 
a et ssaae 
ae 985,345 
Ginseng. ............. 133,813 
Skins and furs....... «. 796,101 
——— 7,915,219 
Product of Agriculture. 
Of animals :— 
Beef, tallow, 
hides, and 
pemaetinet 
tle........ 2,214,554 
— wih 862,343 
Pork, (pic- 
kl ba- 
lard, 
and _iive 
Fn eepoes 6,202,324 
mules.... 246,731 
Sheep....... 17,808 
Wool....... 
Vv ble food :— 
heat...... 4,354,403 
Flour....... 14,783,394 


Indian corn. 1,374,077 
Indian meal. 709,974 
Rye meal... 34,186 


Rye, oats, and 
other small 
grai “dh and 
pulse. 165,824 
Biscuit or 
ee 454,020 
Potatoes... 152,569 
—-- 107,283 
eeebases 1,657,658 
——— &B, 
————— 33,363,715 
CGNGR 500 cngerocccccsecceubpaen 109,456,404 
WORE sais denns ccccccsctnsee «e+ 11,819,319 
BOOGIE < badd adec+ccccceciupel mn 5 
oon ee products :— 
apedeegecece. 7,719 
Hon ee) ae 49.054 
Brown sugar........ +. 33,866 


81,663 





eee eee eee e ee eeee 


Se ae 


Medical drugs..... oe 327,073 
Cotton piece g: goods :— 
Paint’d or col’d 1,086,167 
Unco! ° 926,485 
Cotton, thread 
and yarn. 22,594 
All manufac- 


tures of..... 733,648 


Flax and hemp :— 
Cloth and thread....... 2,924 
Bags and all manufac- 
won Wee cabs Fesbcccs = 
earing apparel....... \ 
Earthen es stoneware. 53,685 
Combs and buttons. . 31,395 


Brushes of all kinds... 6,612 
— — and ap- 


paratus,............. 1,673 
Unnbrelias parasols and 

sun-shades.......... 6,183 
Morocco & other leather 


not sold by the pound. 6,448 
Fire engines appa- 


POWWEB 9 600 cccne cece oe 9,662 
Printi presses & types 32,250 
Musical instruments. . . 52,397 
— and maps....... 142,604 

rand stationery. . 122,212 

nts and varnish..... 83, 
a sessere bs Oebebeces 170,561 
Powier and lead....... 14,064 
Marble and stone...... 47,628 
Gold and silver, and gold 


leaf 
Gold and silver coin.,.. 23,548,535 
Artificial flowers and 


Jewelry.......c0+..0- 66,397 
re 27,148 
Brick and lime,....... 32,625 
meng PPERMERCEROMAsods oc cd ssccdoos 

Articles not euumeraieds— 
Manufuotared,....... 6... ccce eens 
Raw produce........cccccceeeeee 


175, 056 


WR 6. davcece seccscecvesens WOhe ec cvessccccce ee eeterscerecoececs soveceveveses $213,417,697 
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. The following is a condensed view of the exports of the 
United States during the last four years: 














ory 1851. 1852, 1853 

Products of the sea g............ $2,824,818 $3,204,601 342 $3,279,413 
“ © REE ocrcebnee te 442,503 7,847 822 7,864,229 7,915,259 
DaetGR, cece cvascecweteraces 10,549,383 7,399,755 6,323,439 9.570.327 
Vegetable food ........-.<..e00c5 15,822 373 16,877,844 19,886,588 23.793.388 
GE. ov cltvcsoccgadcbineest> 71,084,616 112,315,317 87,965,732 109,516,404 
NOs cna Ft 00 oc ccsahpansoubee 9,951,023 9,219,251 10,031,281 11,319,319 
Cotton goods........s.--.s0s-. 4,794,424 7,241,205 7,672,151 8.768 804 
Other manufactures............. 11,591,004 14,432,053 12,805,185 15,766,148 
Total goods............. $134,990,233 $178,620,138 $154,931,149 $189,869, 152 
PRONG. <tites clstsdbesccomnt . 2046,679 18,069,5-0 37,437 ,837 23,548,535 
Grand total............- $136,946,912 $196,689,728 $192,368,906 $213,417,697 


This gives the fact that, notwithstanding gold has become 
a staple product, and has been much in demand in Europe in 
the past year, $15,000,000 less was exported, and $35,000,000 
more of other produce was exported. As compared with the 
fiscal year 1852, the gold exported was as follows: 


1852. 1853, 
Gold at Philadelphia Mint..........--...0-+.2--sceneeeees $50,590,155 $55,640,557 
EINER, vetoes -scsscushibdidetinseciedbelineaeaial 37 437,837 23 548,535 
Garples Gepeslle, ...ccccccsccccowss ssncestccaks $13,152,318 $32,092,022 


The exports of manufactures bear a large proportion in the 
increase; that of cotton goods alone has nearly doubled in 
four years, and all other manufactures have increased 50 per 
cent. Both lead and gold have been used in the country to a 
greater extent than exported. These arefacts which indicate 
the fallacies of the clamor about large imports and “ over-tra- 
ding.”* 

The exports of flour from New-York to foreign ports dur- 
ing the past year, including the last week of Decora, as 
compared with 1852, were as follows : 












— —1852 — — r 1853 —_ 
Bbis, Value. Bbis. Value. 
7.850 $40,607 17,673 $127,968 
3,954 21,747 ous 39,51 

3,638 26,375 

oe a 25 167 
5 25 és 

i ; ne vr 35 263 

GL aiineoccces teveccgnhn cnmeeade ~ cs 160 1,590 

I ee Sen 2,064 11,800 860 5.894 

British West Indies... hes 1,074 5,937 437 3,003 

Danish West Indies... tee i aa 25 143 
SE PONE MIDs 00.00 cnctensocaee sopnenes 295 1,574 ee - 

SD ci tenidinhde se cys 001 dat>geneuianninid “4 o 475 3,569 
SE GH achecccccdhecsteadostianseaae 206 1,096 ae oe 
British Honduras... ......-......-<+<<«+0 iM 639 o” ée 

EUR... coos cnccdesbie sudabdepsesenonss 190 4.241 340 2,042 
BIEL 2000 cccccocesécdeasoosesaeautass 309 2,795 ee 7 
vitae Australia. ... cosas ccscccceseccscose 3,450 22,769 is 

TES cdo dicicoctopnicedascctemeadeors 20,098 $113,220 66,774 $472,917 


* U. S. Economist, Dee. $1. 
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ph 
Value. Bbis. Value, 
$480,727 281,121 77 
634,565 301,818 2.761.746 
419,061 180.733  1.206,498 

574888 «69 186.835 
501,562 183 027 954.881 
574,965 195877 915,815 
751,533 113.156 545.755 
65,609 334,774 
264.467 130 449 657,562 
376.521 167,562 937,421 

992 121°706 71 

149,779 96,689 570,936 
Proviously....---..-...cceeeeseeeneceeeeenesKQ1j250  @5,462,786 2,045 802 $11.488,431 
Total since January 1...... co ccgeeeoacael 11298,357 «45,576,006 «2,112,576 11,961,348 
URNREID Us ait c0006 cob cncesscesebhecbécmecdee tt a ée 874,219 6,385,342 


The following shows the exports of cotton from New-York 
during the past year, as compared with 152, the first total in 
the table being the amount for the last week of the year: 














~~ 1 g. ~ a 1853. ‘ 
To Bales. Value. Bales. Value. 
Gdvarpedl. daiiisecudetinscccccsdecccssce 3,400 $150,479 235 $197,197 
Glasgow. - Eelcenes po ne ar 1290 
— or eee mee os - = 7578 
ntw a ee 
Bremen 26 882 mn ae 
Hamburg eo - 110 5,156 
, ere BOOr cece cesescccesece 3,486 $151,361 4,692 $216,421 
Previously.........«« Mibececcctecdseccccce 330,980 12,389,955 281,292 13,714,326 
Gindd Semmary 1... <cciinasnsidesecisiises 334,406 $12,541,316 985,984 $13.980,7478 
DROTONEB ins 0 ccasccnceeee CURD o Cewrovcacaccege be o in 1,389,431 
BIOCTORED «0.002 0000-0 cantbatanbes¢elneesa . ‘ 48,482 re 


The total amount of breadstuffs exported from New-York 
since the 14th of May last, was 27,245 bbls. ; value, $99,316. 
The following shows the amount of breadstufis exported from 
the United States to Great Britain and Ireland since Septem- 
ber 1, 1853: ' 


From Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. 
Bbis. Bbis. Bush. Bush. 


New-York, December 27 490,617 2,739 3,506,173 412,675 
35 74,386 




















New-Orleans, “ 17. 11,4 - os 
Philadelphia, “ 23. 168434 10,978 384.667 309.764 
Baltimore, “ 23... ° aoe 133,655 507 174 953 31,226 
Boston, “ 93... aie Ctnceesed * oe 10,036 186 5,800 45,746 
Other Ports, “ eres = — (ae 7,714 mai 13,200 3,740 
ere) ere MbBt es ccscccccces 821.891 13,710 4,084.793 897,725 
Same time last year.......... iS cde cc ahanan a0 366,284 3 2,407,261 56,600 
Mb. eee. | 

TO THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn, 
Bbls. Bush. Bush, 
From New-York to December 27............+++c00-..++-00+ 416,929 1,328,860 20,142 
Other ports to latest dates. .....2.....ccescecscccuvees 84,327 14,932 13,689 
Petal... .codvilcieea a 501,256 1,343,792 33,831 


Since the 1st of June last, the wheat and corn exported 
ee New-York, including the last week of the year, was as 
ollows : 
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—— 1852-——_. ——1853— —. 
To Bush. Value. Bush. Vaiue, 

COUBO ROR once casi ac ccccccccesansesgeedeeccee 50,076 $69,048 107.033 $174,060 
Ss ccc cdbdila vane coat egtsie Mikal coarse ee ¥ 44,491 83,320 
ae Girt rtteteeeeeeeersee eens ae - 60,879 106,102 
BED «co ccctcbpleooces cocci vpbnersdige sets os es 9681 14,070 
BO on ccccbibers cdnckiine vdheecacuur es defo 7,563 13,623 
ital ..ccsciedss cenhnnddtw: datas oil --- 56,076 048 229.647 $391,175 
Total in December - 295,521 1,193 1,026,370 «740,002 


Total in November. 552.387 601,663 1,721,940 02.268 
Total in October... 549.316 496 625 ae 1,667,238 











Total in September. . pa . 614,683 641,907 846, 1.163.176 
Previously........ cocciens tee enstal setae’ 2,623,631 2,675,379 6.184,402 8,957,628 
Gian Send 15 .i<d5. 5)... cosines <thavedaes 2,679,707 $2,744,427 6,414,049 $9,348,803 
Exports of corn from New-York to foreign ports for the 
week ending December 29, 1853, compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year: 
——18—. ——-1853-—~ 
To Bush. Value. Bush. Value, 
Pree seeseteenee eee ~ — 126,244 $123,733 
British West Indies..........cc.--.-.-...000---. 400A 746 618 
DURE Cotas doi. on. 0 dike cc corskcueccce cubs coscos 400 $344 126,990 §= $124,351 


9,018 7,068 375,900 284,218 


Total in December. .. 
8,856 6,318 136,917 113,997 


Total in November... 








Total in October... . 9.764 6,759 6,518 5,716 
Total in September... 19,110 1 16.919 14,855 
DUNINAN .<- <Sadwecuann<cotkebticcucssscaiiel 335,869 219, 472.283 337,324 
SS naan ast > eR Ses! 336,269 $219,474 599,273 $461,675 


The following exhibits the ope of beef and pork from 
New York, for the last week of the year, and for the whole of 


18538, as compared with 1852: 








Ripe OeR oi oo9o<n= seiland dbiinatesweteaghie 237 «= $4,266 = 1,157 $24,567 
ee ae pe 12 180 on ‘ci 
Danish West Indies .....-...---....2+-eeeeeeeseees we os 15 267 
NE OPER & « ge ie 12 108 
ON, 0. skvacenniicceeesdubs chabtwentele 10 170 nl ow 
Se IIE co. vasccdecncdbcese 10s cdgbieectoet 33 429 ee 
Wiel Wael. i... stibaiucdlinbitsesioadaens 292 5,105 1,184 $24,942 
TONE Ben TIMI. os 2 bine dads cconchbbdccccccocccas 4,295 76,162 4,463 80,622 
SE A PES ie OS RET 935 71,726 4,400 61,270 
PGT OR ONCE dak dsvdicéccc codes cvktivuscieabin 1,116 14,678 2,732 26,774 
Total in September. ....... 22.600 ccc0+- ccccescosees 1,427 20,439 2,978 40,374 
GUNN. <. s.. sictatintienerhicakechécienetl “@-- 40,918 — 608,538 441976 649,154 
REE Bos cud tvs cnceewtbinantccseiciaéueencabe 40,910 $613,643 46,160 $674,096 
RS 20 EK oi sida bbeoitsscukepiideusecee di os 5,250 60,453 
PORK, 
EE | ane e |< ea 200 3,500 
cieads aes ssecakessenssshdshesoiewenpe 33 500 
ihacll acunse+ccctevactostiaecssahsen see 20 220 22 269 
NNN WEEE UMNO, cn ccdiniks 06 ccsc codshidecdeumees 56 924 6 90 
SPEED VERNs PREIU v0. nascoccseccenesesobecesaneete 44 220 se +s 
Danish West Indies,...... ies ccacetenuebsesinbed a 122 1,269 
Central America,....... midis soccadscbedesscdaien Sa ae 18 297 
RUIN 0 anin non aubedibscddcquectuss inane 105 1,316 * * 
Re OMB... on cok badcesdecadedecsse tints 100 +753 * 
POUUD INNIS ds bas cnvbnc ecklethddesdoessnctsieunae 7% 1,132 31 407 
FORE PRRs 200 nck be 8s. Laiinensn djntccmdeineen 400 = $5,565 199 $2,332 
Tate te Wee. onic 0 ccscatevtcercvecosece 1,860 28,884 5,807 66.551 
WO UO ONINNE UL. cb bic vccsevebvdscccscsucadeen 5; 374 5 560 80,218 
EE SL a iin a.000.0cebtnkotns uses «dnnate 2.987 51,579 82,013 
OEEe Ur CURIE, 5 oo ance cclebeehere sce ceabaccens 2.800 54,101 6 556 84°787 
FORUMS, 6.0 icdioaduperssshbebetvoct tgcaseneeual 39,423 639910 70,765 980,058 
ID FR Ban oc ct0c bcdcésccnncdamabadatsiesehenaee 39,823 $645,475 70,964 
BTORGD.. ccccccccncscccescoses codeanenesaueskeaens oe * 31,141 336,915 
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Such an immense interchange of products as has taken 
place during the year 1853, between this and foreign coun- 
tries, is without a parallel in the annals of trade; and it seems 
to have been carried on upon a perfectly sound basis, since 
among all our importers not a single failure has occurred. 
Not even a stringent condition of the mongg market, ever 
since the ist of August, has affected them seriously. 





ART. X.—AGRICULTURE. 


Propucts or Catirornia AND Mexico—AGricuLTurAL DEePaRTMENT OF 
THE Patent Orrice—CotTtTon In ALGER!IA—CULTIVATION OF THE ORE- 
Gon Pgea—MEANS OF DESTROYING THE BoLL-worm—MANUFACTURE 
or CoTTon-sBED Or, 


Since the publication of our last number we have had the 
pleasure of witnessing some of the agricultural products of 
California, of which we hear so much from time to time. 
Some of the accounts of these products have heen looked 
upon as entirely unworthy of credit, or at least greatly exag- 
gerated ; but we have had ocular demonstration of their 
truth. It is known that efforts have been making, and are 
still made, by the commissioner of patents, to effect an inter- 
change of natural products with other countries for the pur- 
pose of improving agricultural science in this country. To 
effect this object, cireulars have been sent to all parts of the 
world, requesting persons to send to our government speci- 
mens of all of the agricultural products of their respective 
countries. This very inefficient means of effecting the object 
desired, has nevertheless resulted in some valuable and curi- 
ous exchanges of products. . 

While visiting the agricultwral department, recently, of 
the Patent Office, we had the pleasure of witnessing some ot 
these exchanges from South America, Mexico, and from Cal- 
ifornia. From Mexico we saw specimens of the frijoler, or 
Mexican bean; and from California we saw the ordinar 

otatoes of that country, long and cylindrical, a foot in peace 
f from four to five inches in diameter. They resemble, in 

] but size, the potatoes (solanwm tuberosum) of the northern 
States. California onions were also shown us, which measure 
about ten inches in diameter by three inches in thickness, 
Their shape is that of the common garden onion. The gigan- 
tic heads of the California wheat were also exhibited, along- 
side of which our cisalpine wheat is perfectly dwarf-tike. 
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Those who visit Washington should not fail to pay a visit 
to the agricultural department of the Patent Office. It will 
richly repay them for their trouble. 

The French Government has, within the last two years, 
been making considerable efforts to cultivate cotton in Al- 
geria. <A lateffumber of the Moniteur says: 


The cultivation of cotton, in Algeria, is rapidly advancing. The 
magnificent impulse received this season is well known. From a few 
sparse plots, which it occupied last year, the culture this year (1853) 
has extended over more than 500 hectares (1,236 acres), and nothin 
could be more satisfactory than the reports with respect to it whie 
have just reached us. If some failures, owing to the inexperience of 
planters, cast a shade over the picture, the crop in general promises to be 
all that can be desired, both as to quality and quantity. It may be consid- 
ered as settled henceforth that the culture of cotton is acquired to the eoun- 
try. The problem is resolved. To time and to intelligence is now left 
the task of completing the development of this rich culture, which will in a 
few years emancipate French manufacturers from the dependenee on foreign 
production in which they are now held for a most notable portion of the sup- 
we they require. But the administration has not been alone in compre- 

ending the magnificent resources offered by the colony for the supply of 
cotton. At its sitting of 15th February last, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Algiers voted 500 franes from the reserve fund, as a premium for the best 
cotton produced on plantations of a certain extent. e@ prize, which was 
warmly disputed by numerous competitors, has just been awarded to a col- 
onist of the arrondissement of Blidah, whose plantation, comprising eight 
hectares (20 acres) was pronounced to be in the most prosperous condition. 
Eight other cultivators received honorable notices. The Manufacturers’ So- 
ciety of Mulhouse having repeatedly made use of the cotton and other pro- 
ducts of Algeria, has shown its desire to co-operate for the encouragement 
of such agricultaral enterprises in Algeria as seem of a nature to contribute 
at once to the prosperity of the colony and of the manufactures of France. 
The Society has just established premiums of es and silver medals for the 
encouragement of the growers of cotton and of madder in the colony. 


The Minister of War, at Paris, has established a perma- 
nent exhibition of the agricultural products of Algeria; and 
the government, on its part, has just established premiums to 
be awarded after each season #o the planters who shall pro- 
duce the finest crops. 

Mr. A. B. Rozell, of Nashville, Tenn., has recently given 
the results of his experiments to test the utility of the cele- 
brated Oregon pea. He says: 

“The pea grows on a bush from five to six feet high, with five or six 
large branches near the ground; and they, with the main stalk, put out 
other branches, until two stalks would make a bunch as large round as a 
tobacco hogshead, or near it. It grows more like cotton than anything else 
I know of, only it is much larger, and the branches not so horizontal. After 
leaving the ground a little, all these branches, with the branches they put 
out at fie bear from four to ten pods in a bunch, with about fifteen 

as in a pod; so they are bang wits peas pretty much from top to bottom. 
he leaves are very large and beautiful; and, taking it altogether, it is the 
most beautiful and rich plant I ever saw. 
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“The stalks and leaves make, perhaps, the finest hay in the world—stock 
eorning it to any other, and yielding a greater abundance than any other. 
he hay and pea together is a better and far cheaper feed than can be raised 
from anything else in the United Staies, for horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. I believe I can raise more and better feed for my stock from one acre 
of land than I can from five of anything I know of. It will “eed on land 
so poor that it would produce little or nothing else ; and tolerable poor land 
is better for it, and will produce more, than rich land. This may appear 
strange to some, but it is nevertheless true. Rich land will produce more 
stalk, but not so many peas; in this respect it is like cotton. Asan improver 
of the soil, | consider it far superior to clover, or anything known in Ten- 
nessee , when fed off on the ground and then plowed in. Now, taking it 
altogether, I consider it one of the greatest acquisitions to the farmers of 
the valley of the Mississippi that have been introduced for the last thirty 
years; and [ am of the opinion it will prove a greater blessing to the farmers 
of Tennessee, and surrounding States, than the many boasted railroads that 
are now being built among us, and that many of us are being heavily taxed 
td pay for their construction.” 

Mr. Rozell had part of his crop ready for market on the 2d instant. He 
would raise about forty bushels of peas this season. All the peas of last 
alg crop were sold at $2 per quart, or $1 per pint, or $80 per bushel. 

ey can be had this year at $40 per bushel, or $1 per quart, or 50 cents’ 
per pint. 


Prof. L. Harper, LL. D., of Alabama, has recently published 
in the American Cotton Planter, some valuable observations on 
the subject of preventing the ravages of the caterpillar, or boll- 
worm, in our cotton fields of the South. The ruinous devas- 
tations of this insect are known, by long and sad experience, 
to every cotton planter of the South; everything on the sub- 
ject, therefore, is of interest. Whoever shall discover a mode 
of ridding the cotton fields of the South of this destructive 
animal will immortalize his name, and merit the perpetual 
gratitude of the entire cotton-growing world. We shall quote 
a few of the observations of Prof. Harper on this subject: 


When the sraall-pox, says he, first appeared among the human family, 
thousands, yea, millions of men were hurried to the grave by that frightful 
scourge ; whole cities and countries were depopulated, a remedy was de- 
spaired of, and safety wag only sought in flight. By the exertions of skillful 
men the remedy has, nevertheless, been found, and the dreadful enemy of 
mankind is very nearly rendered harmless; not ten men die of small-pox now 
where formerly hundred thousands used to die. So it will be with the 
scourge of our cotton fields, but no exertions have hitherto been made to 
discover a remedy. In order to find it, the disease must be perfectly under- 
stood. We know, indeed, very little more of the boll-worm than that it is 
the larva of a noctua (night-swarming butterfly or moth), which feeds exclu. 
sively upon the green fruit of the cotton plant; it perforates the green bolls, 
creeps into them, eats the interior of them, especially the immature wool, 
and destroys every boll which it touches. It undergoes the same changes as 
all the other lepidopterous insects. The perfect insect, sylpha, butterfly, 
or moth, lays a large number of eggs, from two to three hundred, which 
hatch very soon after they are laid, and produce young caterpillars, or larve, 
generally called boll-worms; these feed upon the very poans and tender 
cotton bolls, even when they are still surrounded by the flower. The young 
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larve or caterpillars grow very quick, being so voracious as to eat in twenty- 
four hours, more food than their own weight. They are 800n able to attack 
larger bolls, and then they devour whatever they can possibly perforate. 
When the caterpillars have attained their full size, and changed their skins 
three or four times, they leave the cotton plant, and undergo a second trans- 
formutior into chrysalids, nymph, puppe, or cocoons. In this state they 
take no nourishment. After having remained in this state a few days or 
weeks, they undergo the third and last transformation or metamorphosis, 
into sy!phe or butterflies, and the circle is complete. 

That much we know from the analogy of other lepidopterous insects, and 
superficial observation; but that is by no means enough for finding a remedy 
against the: fearful increase of the boll-worm. For that purpose it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know: 

1. Where do these insects originate from ? 

2. Do they emigrate, or are they engendered by a generatio spontanea, 
@quivoca (by spontaneous generation), in the cotton fields and on the cotton 

lants ? 
. 3. Do these insects live during the winter, or hibernate ? 

4. In what state do they hibernate ; as eggs, larve, chrysalids, or sylpha? 

5. Where do they hibernate ? 

6. Where are they in the spring and summer, until they make their visible 
appearance on the cotton plant ? 

7. Where do the sylphe or butterflies lay their eggs? 

8. When do the caterpillars generally make their first appearance ? 

9. What is the necessary state of the atmosphere for their appearance 
and increase ? 

10. What is the necessary state of the cotton plant for their appearance 
and increase ? 

11. Are there now years when no caterpillars or boll-worms appear? 

12. What substances or elements are necessary for their existence ! 

13. What elements do they consist of? 

14. What substances or elements are hurtful to them, &c. ? 

Not a single one of these questions can, as yet, be answered with any 
certainty; and it is, indeed, not an easy matter, as it will be perceived, to 
acquire sufficient information to answer them. This requires deep entoma- 
logical and chemical skill, and a man’s whole time and ingenuity must be 
devoted to these researches. But in that way, we may be certain a remedy 
against the evil will be found out. 


As a means of obtaining answers to the above important 
interrogatories, and thus enabling tlfe planter to protect his 
fields against the ravages of the boll-worm, Prof. Harper 
makes the following suggestions for the consideration of the 

ricultural public, and especially the Agricultural Associa- 
tion and their Executive Council of the cotton-planting States : 


1. Let the time of inactivity be at an end, and declare at once war to the 
common and unrelenting enemy. 

2. Let the Agricultural Association of the slaveholding States and the 
special Agricultural Societies of each of those States waa their executive 
committees, take at once the matter in hand, and direct operations, 

3. Let them appoint at once an entomologist and chemist for each of 
the cotton-planting States, but select men who are really skiliful and relia- 
ble. Chemical knowledge is necessary in this case; for it will be requisite 
not only to analyze the cotton plant, and the soil in which it grows repeat- 
edly ; but an exact analysis of the boll-worm, and even the atmospheric air, 
may be necessary. 
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The State Entomologist and Chemist can then serve for two purposes: 

a. To devote his whole time, skill, and ingenuity, during the spring and 
summer months, for entomological researches concerning the two enemies 
of the cotton plant, the boll-worm, and the army-worm, and to solve the 
questions above alluded to. 

b. To act at the same time, especially during the winter months, as a 
Chemist of the State, and perform, according to the resolutions of the Agri- 
cultural Convention of the slaveholding or planting States drawn up at their 
meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, on Monday the 2d day of May, 1853, un- 
der the direction of the executive committee of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of each of the slaveholding States, the analysis of soil, vegetable matter, 
manure, minerals, mineral water, &c., and have for that purpose a regular 
laboratory in a central and accessible place of the State. 

Such aState Entomologist and Chemist has not only an ardious task to 
perform, but he has to keepa very extensive and dear apparatus, and to pro- 
vide himself with a private conveyance in order to travel to places where his 
presence is required; he will even find it now and then necessary to have 
an assistant; he must, therefore, have not only a very liberal salary, but also 
a certain sum for the purchase and preservation of a costly apparatus. 

4. The salary of such a State Entomologist and Chemist, and the pur- 
chase and preservation of an extensive entomological and chemical appar- 
atus, require annually a good sum of money; and the question obtrudes 
itself—where shal] the money come from? Nothing, really, is easier than to 
get the money for the above purposes. It would be wrong to lay any claims 
for that purpose on the State Treasury ; for the employment of a State En- 
tomologist and Chemist does not benefit the whole State : it benefits only a 
part of its inhabitants, the agricultural public; they have to pay it, and can 
do it with the greatest ease without even feeling it. I propose for that pur- 

ose— 

‘ 5. Let every planter of the different slaveholding States pay from each 
bale of cotton which he makes the trifling sum of two cents; such a tax, 
trifling as it is for every individual, will amount, in the State of Alabama for 
instance, to very nearly $10,000 a year, and wili be sufficient to pay the 
Entomologist and Chemist a salary of $5,000, sustain an apparatus, and 
have a handsome sum left for experiments, &c. In States where the cotton 
crop is not large enough, the tax must be higher. In order to enforce such 
‘a tax and collect it, it will be necessary to petition the Legislature to pass a 
law for levying such a tax, and have it collected by the tax collectors of the 
different counties, who may then pay it over to the Treasurers of the Agri- 
cultural Associations of the States. 

6. As soon as all the States have appointed their Entomologists, they 
must meet at least twice a year, exchange their experience, and form plans 
for operations. 

Alabama raises the largest quantity of cotton. She has the greatest 
interest in the destruction of the enemy of the cotton plant. Let her take 
the lead in the above undertaking, and the other States will certainly soon 
imitate her example. 


Our attention has been recently directed to the subject of 
Cotton-Seed Oil, by an article in the Mew Orleans Daily 
Delta, from the pen of Dr. Edward Jenner Coxe, of that 
city. The superiority of cotton-seed oil for various purposes, is 
well known; and a silver medal was awarded to Mr. Wilbur 
last October, at the annual exhibition of the American In- 
stitute, held at New York, for aspecimen of the oil which he 
exhibited. It is known to all, that the cotton seed of the en- 
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tire cotton crop, is annually thrown away, as useless. Dr. 
Coxe shows conclusively, that, in so doing, the planters throw 
away what they might make worth to themselves more than 
$38,000,000, by manufacturing from the seed, oil, soap, &c. 
“The conclusive proof of this assertion,” says Dr. Coxe, “will be found in 


the following statement, furnished by Mr. Woodall, which corresponds with 
those made by Mr. W. P. Converse and myself. 


The Cotton crop of the United States, : , 3,000,000 bales, 
At an average weight, per bale, of 400 
Ibs., will yield of Ginned Cotton P ; 1,200,000,000 lbs. 


To each pound of Cotton there are of 
seed 3 lbs, giving ‘ : 
Retained for planting purposes, one- 
half, making ° e 
Leaving for. manufacturing purposes, 
oil, soap, &c., . ‘ . -  1,800,000,000 “ 
Now, 100 lbs. of cotton-seed will produce 2 gallons of oil, 48 lbs. of oil- 
cake, and 64 lbs. of soap-stock ; which last, with additional ingredients, of 
small value pecuniarily, will make 20 lbs. of soap. Consequently, 
1,800,000,000 lbs. of cotton seed will yield 36,000,000 gallons of oil, 
864,000,000 Ibs. of oil-cake, 106,000,000 Ibs. of soap stock; which, at the 
lowest estimate, will produce 


3,600,000,000 « 


1,800,000,000 “ 


36,000,000 gallons oil at 75 cents, ‘ ‘ : $27,000,000 
864,000,000 Ibs. oil-cake at le., ; . ‘ - 8,640,000 
106,000,000 lbs. soap stock at 3cts, . ‘ : 3,180,000 


Total estimated value, ’ : “ $38,820,000 
$38,000,000; or suppose that one-third be deducted to satisfy skeptics, 
the gross amount of $25,000,000 is by far too great a loss to the commun- 
ity not to demand some efforts to reelaim it. 





These results of Dr. Coxe, if they can be relied on, are 
truly astonishing. Ofcourse, every thing depends upon the 
correctness of his data. That oil can be manufactured from 
cotton seed in large quantities, there can be no doubt; and 
that the oil is of great value, we are equally certain. The 
only question to be tested is whether the cost of manufacture 
will be sufficiently low to place the oil in fair competition 
with other oils. We hope that the experiment will be tried, 
for the purpose of settling the question—a question which in- 
volves millions of dollars. 

For many important facts regarding the manufacture and 
value of cotton-seed oil, Dr. Coxe acknowledges himself in- 
debted to Mr. Livingston, a respectable citizen of New Or- 
leans. The oil, says Dr. Coxe, would sell in any quantity in 
New York at $1 25 per gallon. It is now selling in New Or- 
leans at $1 by the barrel. In reference to the uses of this oil, 
Dr. Coxe observes : 


“Tn reference to the soap made from cotton oil, it is, in all respects, equal 
to any, whether imported or of domestic production. It makes a good lath- 
er, softens the skin, is good to shave with; and, with time and practical ex- 
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perience, this soap will not, nor does it now, suffer by comparison with the 
best of Guerlain, Low, or others of note. 

As regards the oil, for dietetic or medicinal purposes, few could detect, 
if unapprised of its source, which I have practically proved, the least differ- 
ence between it and the far-famed olive oil of Italy. Eaten with salad or 
rice, it has, to all intents and purposes, the same flavor and taste as are given 
by the best productions of Plaignol, Avigdor or Sue. 

To the politeness of the proprietors of the cotton-oil manufactory in New 
Orleans, corner of Girod and Circus streets, Messrs. Wilbur & Co., I was 
indebted for an agreeable hour passed in examining the productions from 
cotton seed, and certainly, too much praise cannot be awarded to gentlemen 
who have devoted many years of toil, and gone to heavy expenses, in bring- 
ing this important subject to its present state of perfection. Who will not 
say that they, and particularly Mr. Wilbur, who is the patentee of the great 
improvements in the machinery required for the purpose, deserve richly the 
most unbounded success? Can it be doubted, in view of the facts disclosed, 
that capitalists will be ready and willing to lend their aid in furtherance of 
such ends, in case their assistance should be called for? 

To those who may never have seen these valuable productions, I shall be 
happy to give them an opportunity of so doing, by calling at No. 95 Camp 
street, the proprietors having sent me samples for that purpose. 

Possibly it is well to observe, that this oil will burn quite as well as the 
best sperm or lard oil. 

The fact that candles can be made from this oil has not been practically 
proved, but there is a strong foreshadowing that such will shortly be an- 
nounced. 


ART, XL—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


OPELOUSAS AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD—MONTGOMERY AND PENSACOLA 
RAILROAD—RAILROADS IN NORTH CAROLINA—PANAMA RAILROAD—NEW 
ORLEANS, JACKSON, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD—EVANSVILLE AND 
ILLINOIS RAILROAD—MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD—RAILWAY WONDERS OF 
THE WORLD. 


In the railroad movements of the country at large, all is 
animation ; “‘ progress ” is the order of the day ; stagnation is 
a thing unknown; and among the people “there is no such 
word as fail.” 

From the New-Orleans papers we learn that the opening 
of the Opelousas and Great Western Railroad took place on 
the 3d of December. The eastern terminus is at Algiers, 
opposite the Place d’ Armes, in New Orleans. The guests in- 
vited to attend the opening, says the WV. O. Crescent, were 
about 200, comprising members of the city press, presidents 
of the different railroads, members of the legislature and of 
the city council, citizens generally, and distinguished strangers. 
Among the number we obsrved the commanding figure of 
the Mexican General Robles, of ex-Chief-Justice George Eus- 
tis, General John L. Lewis, and that Nestor of the bar, Col. 
John R. Grymes, together with other notable habitues, not 
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less distinguished for their talents than for their important 
public services. 

At a few minutes after 11 o’clock, the company left the 
foot of Canal-street on a ferry boat provided for the occasion, 
serenaded by a brass band, and arrived at the depot at Al- 
giers. There a few minutes’ leisure was offered to examine 
the extensive buildings of the company, which are laid out on 
a grand scale. The depot is a spacious building, and is laid 
off with a view to very large business. It was apparent from 
the aspect of things around that the prospect of the comple- 
tion of the road had already had its effects; and this was evi- 
dent from the numerous new buildings completed, or in pro- 
cess of construction, and from the bustle and activity that 
pervaded the locality. The locomotive upon the road is one 
of the finest ever constructed, and capable of a speed of some- 
thing like sixty miles to the hour. The track is laid with T 
rail of heavy iron, on cross-ties of cedar, and in point of firm- 
ness and durability is second to no other work of the kind in 
the States. A gauge of 54 feet is given to-the track, thus in- 
suring it against vibration, and imparting greater security, 
with a capacity for extraordinary speed. Several fine cars 
were provided for the occasion, and open seats on freight- 
trucks for those who wished to enjoy the luxuries of the open 
air and unobstructed vision. 

The road is open a distance of 17 miles from New Orleans, 
passing throngh the great sugar region of Louisiana. For the 

enefit of those who have not seen that delightful and almost 
tropical region, we quote the following from the Crescent: 

** Along the first two miles of the road, and a half mile 
back from the river, the land is low and marshy. Beyond 
Gretna the region of plantations commences, and immense 
sugar fields spread out to the right and left, with here and 
there vegetable gardens, the products of which daily supply 
the city markets. The green and luxuriant appearance of the 
cane fields, stretching away to magnificent distances, afforded 
a pleasant relief to the eye of the long pent-up denizen of the 
town. Spacious and commodious dwelling-houses dot the 
river shore in front of all the plantations, and these are 
flanked with the white cottages of the black laborers, and sur- 
rounded with orange groves, covered with a profusion of ripe 
and delicious fruit. To the right of the road, and some ten 
miles above the city, is the Destrahan plantation, with its 
magnificent mansion, constru@éted in the Gothic style, with 
towers and turrets, resembling those strange structures of 
feudal times we read of in black-letter volumes, and conjur- 
ing up odd fancies of mailed warriors, ladies on white palfreys, 
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troubadours jingling love fancies to sentimental misses, of 
cross-bows twanging from the castle-keep, and of blood and 
wounds. From these scenes of culture the thundering train 
pemod rapidly to the region of swamps, where the cypress 
angs its solemn drapery of moss; and then again into broad 
patches of marsh, tenanted by flocks of wild-fowl that sprang 
from their concealment in terrified haste, and sped away on 
whistling wings. These passed, sugar estates again intervened, 
that stretched away to the horizon’s edge. ‘In the midst of 
one of these the train stopped, having arrived at the present 
terminus of the road.” ° 

A magnificent dinner was prepared for the guests at the 
western terminus, and speeches were delivered—by Mr. 
Gibbs, the engineer of the road; by General Henderson; 
Mr. Buchner H. Payne, the superintendent of the road ; 
by Alexander Walker, of the Delta ; and Mr. E. W. John- 
son, of the Crescent. Each of the gentlemen was happy 
in his efforts, and received the flattering applause of the 
company. 

hus passed off, says the Crescent, the opening day of per- 
haps the greatest enterprise of the age, and thus were made 
the first revolutions of the iron wheels that are one day to 
rumble upon the distant shores of the Pacific Ocean. The 
great Pacific railroad has commenced—its beginning is a 
reality, and the friends of the enterprise can work on, with a 
high hope that at no distant day they may be enabled to re- 
joice over its completion. There is to be no flagging in the 
good work, and its course is onward ! 

This is, indeed, the commencement of the great Pacific 
Railroad via El Paso. It will soon cross the ancient bound- 
ary of the United States—the Sabine—and be stretching 
away over the sunny plains of Texas towards New Mexico. 

We learn from the Louisiana Courier, that the Montgom- 
ery and Pensacola Railroad is now entirely surveyed, and 
that the whole of it will soon be put under contract. In Flor- 
ida, with the exception of a few curves made in ascending the 
hill at Pine Barren, the “ whole route consists of fine straight 
lines, and the grade of 24 feet, of which we have already 
spoken, is the greatest in the whole distance. The whole line 
in Florida will be 42 miles in length.” 

The remainder of the route through Alabama, to Mont- 
gomery, is found to be very favorable—the heaviest grade, 
which is near Sparta, being forty feet to the mile, and the 
whole length only seven miles greater than an air-line. 

In North Carolina, the Worth Carolina Railroad is pro- 
gressing rapidly. It is confidently expected that the road 
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will be completed from Raleigh to Goldsborough, by the 1st 
of June next. 

The Wilmington and Manchester Railroad was complete 
on the 15th of December, except a gap of 9 miles, which was 
to have been filled up with rails by the 1st of June. We be- 
lieve that the road is now complete. There is no road in 
which the traveling public are more interested than in this, 
since it connects the entire northern system of railroads with 
that of the South. The completion of this road enables the 
traveler to go by railroad from Maine to Montgomery, in 
Alabam4. 

The Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad has been doing a 
good business during the past year. T'rom the last report, it 
appears that the total receipts for the year ending October 1, 
were $568,900, or $46,717 more than last year. The ex- 

enses for the year were $406,283, leaving the net profits of the 
road $162,616. The liabilities of the Company on the 1st of 
October, were $1,156,261. 

We find in the New Orleans Daily Delta some interest- 
ing details, regarding the Panama Iailroad—a road largely 
connected with the commerce of this country. The details 
are furnished by the Directors of the road: 

“The whole length of the road from ocean to ocean, is 49 
miles, of which 234 miles, from the Atlantic terminus to Bar- 
bacoas on the Chagres river, have been in operation since 
July, 1852. Various improvements have been made in the 
superstructure since the road-bed was first laid, and others 
are being completed. The road is laid with iron of a supe- 
rior quality, weighing 60 pounds to the yard, and will soon 
be as perfect in character as any in the United States. 

The bridge across the Chagres river will be ready for the 
passage of trains by the 1st of December, when an additional 
section of 54 miles to Gorgona will be opened, and by the 1st 
of January the cars wil] pass to the Obispo, 31 miles frem 
Aspinwall. A branch road is under construction from the 
line of the railroad to the Cruces road, by which means pas- 
sengers and freight will be transferred directly from the cars 
to the mules, and the transit will be made from ocean to 
ocean in 12 hours. 

Of the remaining 18 miles of road the grading has been 
commenced both at the Obispo and Panama termini; and 
about eight miles have been cleared of timber and prepared 
for working operations. 

In this unfinished section, the summit ridge is crossed, the 
maximum grade on the Atlantic slope being 61, and on the 
Pacific slope 70 feet per mile. The heaviest work is at the 
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summit, where a cutting is encountered 1,300 feet in length, 
and 24 feet in the greatest depth. It is estimated that, with a 
force of 5,000 laborers, this section can be completed in six 
months. Arrangements that can be depended on, have been 
made for the employment of more than this number; and it is 
therefore expected that the road will be finished to the Pacific 
by August 1, 1854. The cost of completing the unfinished 
section of the road to reach the terminus on the Pacific is esti- 
mated at $1,426,800. 
The financial condition of the company is reported thus : 


Amount of stock issued, . ° ° $2,621,572 
Bonds converted into stock, ‘ . , 92,000 
Bonds outstanding, .. ; > s 808,000 
Bonds to be issued in conformity with the act of the Legislature, 
to complete the road. . . ° 1,478,428 
Capital stock as per charter, . ; * $5,000,000 


The company was incorporated by act of the Legislature 
of New York, witha capital of $5,000,000. The stock, like 
most of the great undertakings of the kind, is somewhat de- 
pressed, and selling below par. It will have a powerful com- 
petitor in the Tehuantepec road, which is now progressing 
towards a favorable commencement, with the necessary ap- 
pliances for completing a passage-way from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to the Pacific in a short time. 

We learn from the late annual report of the Vew-Orleans, 
Jackson, and Great Northern Railroad Company, that the 
entire line of road from New Orleans to Nashville, a distance 
of 550 miles, has been carefully surveyed, and a location 
made of 409 miles, between New Orleans and Chickasaw, on 
the Tennessee river, intersecting the Memphis and Charles- 
ton road in Bear Creek valley, 400 miles from New Orleans; 
2564 miles have been placed under contract, viz.: 874 miles 
from New Orleans to the State line, 953 miles from the State 
line to Jackson, 234 miles from Jackson to Canton, and 50 
miles from Aberdeen south. The estimates of the Chief En- 
gineer exhibit $1,027,090 as the sum necessary to complete 
the road from the city to the State line ; and to meet this ex- 
penditure, the means and resources of the company available 
within the period when needed, are deemed sufficient. The 
resources of the company, over and above the cost of the road 
to the State line, amounting to about two millions of dollars, 
will be applicable to the grading and construction of the road 
from thence to the Tennessee river. 

From this report, made by Mr. James Robb, the Presi- 
dent of the company, it appears that his failure to effect a 
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loan for the company, in London, in July last, was “ owing 
to the advancing rates of interest, caused by the apprehension 
of aserious deficiency in the harvests, and the probability of 
political troubles, calculated to disturb confidence among cap- 
italists.” , 

From the report of the chief engineer, it appears that the 
ears will be running over the road, from New Orleans to the 
State line, by the Ist of July next. The balance of the ten 
thousand tons of iron rails ordered from Liverpool, was to be 
on the ground by the ist of January. Three locomotives are 
already purchased. 

The Lvansville and Illinois Railroad is now complete 
from Evansville to Vincennes. 

From the last report of the Hrie Railroad, it appears that 
the cost of the road and equipment to the present date, and 
the expenditures during the past year, were as follows :— 

Expenditure of 
On what account. Present cost. year ending 
Sept. 30, ’53. 
Grading, transportation of laborers and 














materials, and gravel and hand-cars. ...$12,959,619 97........ $2,261,889 43 
EPO PTT 2,374,186 03........ 451,219 07 
Shel deeb) eens s Gils’ exe sospecceses 3,764,216 03........ 896,860 58 
Stations, buildings, and fixtures, viz. : 

Freight and Passenger Depots............ 513,362 87........ 57,887 98 
Water Stations and Wood Sheds.......... 254,941 21....... .  66,32491 
Machine and Workshops................ 3, \ aaa 33,547 84 
Machinery in Shops................20+- 161,60478........ 28,241 58 
Depot and Stores in New York........... 92,974 O1........ 4,029 50 
Land, land damages, and fences........... 1190515 6. ...... 82,149 49 
Locomotives and fixtures................ 1,362,971 45........ 12,984 16 

$22,807,170 53 $3,895,134 53 


The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, to extend from Mobile to 
the mouth of the Ohio, will have a length of 494 miles; 
or, including turnouts and branches, 594 miles. The total es- 
timated cost of the road is $12,000,000. The total means pro- 
vided for its construction are as follows :— 





Stock subscription, sufficient to grade and bridge the road........... $5,107,576 
State-of-Tennessee bonds equal to $8,000 per mile of linein that State 940,000 
Proceeds of mortgage bonds. ........cscccccccccccccoscccccececs 6,000,000 
Spee shia's 600 bsn vs bop een sacs cebasé ekanaupinters $12,047,576 
The security for the bonds now issued will be as follows: 
Cost of graduation, &c.............eeseceees avadteecuephdewaats 5,101,576 
Cost of superstructure and equipment. .............eeeeeeeceeees 6,900,000 
Lands for depots, stations, &c., including 49 acres at Mobile, in addi- 
tion to lands donated by Congress......... 000d 60 ons canes 500,000 


One million one hundred and fifty-six acres of land, granted by Con- 
gress in aid of a Railroad from Mobile to Chicago, on and 
along the line of the Road, estimated at the low price of $5 
NLS. ¢ cd obo dap bubineh cost oscus sce ebb sed< tie 6,000,000 


inn 0sedsccccictudnvscinsevantonned $18,501,576 
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British Railway Wonders of 1850.—Dickens, in a late 
number of his ‘ Household Words,” thus describes the rail- 
way wonders of the United Kingdom for the year 1850. The 
fancies of Boz will not impair the force or accuracy of the 
facts and figures, which he has borrowed from official and 
other reliable sources. 

From the unimpeachable record of scarcely credible 
statistics, it appears that at the end of 1849 there were, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 5,596 miles of railway in active ope- 
ration: upwards of 4,556 are in England, 846 in Scotland, and 
494 in Ireland. Besides this, the number of miles which 
have been authorized by Parliament, and still remain to be 
finished, is 6,030; so that, if all the lines were completed, the 
Three Kingdoms would be intersected by a net-work of rail- 
road measuring 12,000 miles; but of this there is only a 
remote probability, the number of miles in course of active 
construction being no more than 1,500; so that by the end of 
the present year it is calculated that the length of finished and 
operative railway may be about 7,400 miles, or as many as 
lie between Great Britain and the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
thousand miles to spare. The number of persons employed 
on the 30th of June, 1849, in the operative railways, was fifty- 
four thousand ; on the unopened lines, one hundred and four 
thousand. 

When the schemer of the infancy of the giant railway 
system turns to the passenger account for 1849, he declares 
he is fairly “ knothed over.” He finds that the railway pas- 
sengers are put down at sixty-three million eight hundred 
thousand ; nearly three times the number returned for 1843, 
and a hundred times as many as took to the road in the days 
of stage coaches. The passengers of 1849 actually double 
the sum of the entire population of the Three Kingdoms. 

The statement of capital which the 6,000 miles now being 
hourly traveled over represent, will require the reader to draw 
a long breath ; it is one hundred and ninety-seven arid-a-half 
millions of pounds sterling. Add to this the cash being dis- 
bursed for the lines in progress, the total rises to two hundred 
and twenty millions! The average cost of each mile of rail- 
way, including engines, carriages, stations, &c., technically 
called “ plant,” is thirty-three thousand pounds. 

Has this outlay proved remunerative? The commission- 
ers tell us that the gross receipts from all the railways, in 1849, 
amounted to eleven millions eight hundred and six thousand 
pounds; from which if the working expenses be deducted, at 
the rate of forty-three per cent. (being about an average 
taken from the published statements of a number of the prin- 
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cipal companies), there remains a net available profit of about 
six million seven hundred and twenty-nine thousand four 
hundred and twenty pounds, to remunerate the holders of 
roperty to the amount of one hundred and ninety-seven mil- 
fis and a half; or at the rate, within a fraction, of three- 
and-a-half per cent. Here our parent of railway prospectuses 
chuckles. He promised twenty per cent. per annum. 

In short, in everything except the dividends, our scheming 
friend finds that recent fact has outstripped his early fictions. 
He told the nervous old ladies and shaky “ half-pays” on his 

rojected line, that railways were quite as safe as stage coaches. 
hat say the grave records of 1849? The lives of five pas- 
sengers were lost during that year, and those by one acci- 
dent—a cause, of course, beyond the control of the victims; 
eighteen more casualties took place, for which the sufferers 
had themselves alone to blame. Five lives lost by official 
mismanagement, out of sixty-four millions of risks, is no very 
outrageous proportion ; especially when we reflect, that taking 
as a basis the calculations of 1843, the number of miles tray- 
eled over per rail during last year, may be set down at eight 
hundred and forty-five millions; or nine times the distance 
between the earth and the sun! Such are the railway won- 
ders of the year 1849. 


ART. XU1.—EDITORIAL, LITERARY, ETC. 


Mr. Frencu, of Washington, who has made a valuable improvement in rail- 
road locomotives, by which they are enabled to ascend grades, with very light 
friction, has mdre lately patented an ‘‘ Improved mode of connecting cars upon 
railroads.”’ It is thought that it will greatly diminish the loss of life on railroads, 
and make traveling far more secure ; it is very simple in its construction, and can 
be applied to the ordinary cars at but trifling cost. 

The cars are made continuous throughout the train, no space being left between 
them, so that persons in passing from one to another cannot fall between; and in 
the event of a collision, one car cannot be forced upon another, as is too often the 
case, to the great loss of life. 

The cars, though brought into contact with each other, yet turn freely on 
curves, and afford less danger of being thrown from the track. 

This invention is one of vital interest to the traveling public, and should be 
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introduced at once, as it affords a perfect immunity from the fatal results of col- 
lisions, or heedlessness in passing from one car to the other. 

The invention is made by James S. French, to whom communications may be 
addressed, or to Geo. French, agent, Washington, D. C. 


_ 
VALUATION OF Property, Taxation, &c., 1s New ORLEANS, 


An Abstract of the Assessment of the Parish of Orleans, after objections and 
corrections have been made, for 1853, 


Rep. Districts. Real Estate. Negroes. Capital. Licenses. 
yee eee oo ec cwwccceereccesescsccecs 5,653,260. . ..680,000...... 313,135...... 6,475 
: cond, denccecccccrcncs. cc cscccs ses eseccvasvesoes 7,251,415... 676, 150.....- 536,360,..... 9,730 










9,150,730... 376,300. poses » 2,630 630,800. .... 24,115 
baeesd 851,100... . .16,960 
492,600. .....7,980 
317,800...... 6.990 
406,900...... 3,670 
266,050...... 3,710 
198,700...... 7,250 
Bit Wie... ...cn.<..cadesssei- dunes pacetnucal 66, 350, 260. ..4,342,300... .12,895,495....163,115 
Ne@Qroeé,........cccccccsccevee © ccusbonesa 2,300 
Ge sics ce cinanlscayecdies ak sr Ttttttt EE 49583, 588,055 
State Tax, 16gc. per $100,......-.....0+02.. 
Mill Tax for the support ‘of Public Schools, .. 
Rn BIg on i000 0ccedenss saecenepnectes 
Poll Tax for the support of Public Schools, 
BOM, . cccccccccnsceccccavssocenssiecccsoosacesese ¢secancesesecscensoes e+ 2 $395,725 47 
City Tazes, §c. 
coatuen Railroad Company, =. per $100, pacduheatees ov eee aah sagas codes ss tabrasien 331,751 30 
Ca Seale Te errr Tt te ee 221,167 53 
Consolidated Debt, 105c. per sibo, ide hacesocedainendveses ndneredipnnsen eae 696,677 73 
Current Expenses,75c, © = .cnaccccceee 60606 Sdacdendegsueedcésniopensanessee 530,194 20 
Total, 0 cccsccvescccscwcececcesccscectccscvesessovscse eocbecee ocereeee $1,779,790 76 


In comparing the above statement with the returns of last year, it will be ob- 

served that the increase of taxable property in the parish of Orleans is $6,025,925: 

z.: Real Estate, $3,440,785; Slaves, $383,100, and Capital, $2,202,040. This 
increase is only in nine districts—the Tenth (Lafayette) is un’ own. 

The Howard Association, of New Orleans, during the late epidemic, treated 
11,088 patients, as will be seen by the following statistics, taken from their re- 
port. This Association has conferred immortal honor upon the philanthropists of 
New Orleans, the glorious future of which cannot be checked by pestilential chas- 
tenings. Already has the city seemingly recovered from the trials through which 
she has passed ; and long may she enjoy an immunity from them in the future! If 
we have referred in the past to her sorrows, it has been in the hope of deriving 
wisdom out of her bitter experiences, such wisdom as will hereafter result in 
measures of security. We have spoken as a citizen, and one who in evil or in 
good has nothing to expect but to share her fortunes and her destiny. . 
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The Cases of Yellow Fever treated by the. Howard Association. 





Natives of Natives of 
Ms 0.6 ccncccdeketeseccecoeneccoces gg ee 28 
TEMBER, 6... cc ccccdccccecs D Me ntuseshenss pucte c¢ddupececen send 19 
Scotland, Denmark,.....-.. 4 
. + aaa hadovewas “Belgium, ... aes 8 
Germany, eseceeus Holland, ... se4e 5 
DINER 6 5 op cccncnascccccccctcnbess 35 Poland,...... il 
ay OE TYyPOl,.ccccccccccccccccscccee SP OOM, «0 pa cccccuds Manmeencseusoesss 14 
rd dithadadstdsctsswdcedtccesecs i eee 3 
id chftnadedsatadanvece sésces . ESS eee 2 
leet dpenn kseeninbbasenein Se iat naswensdiniess scenes 21 
te hed ot edeadghatkgneaned 6 Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,......-. 9 
iin cebecestdcedvesodtased.oe oc Ee eT err eee 1 

ET Ewe scsads ccc cdctatescocedes © DINE, cdcsnes 6ssicccscasecaces 716 
i ntidpinlestucesadeséscceoass Re ic ctend0rceStudeseiekenieeencse 

9,602 1,486 

1,486 

0 ee ere ee 11,088 
Of which............ $506d000d0bd6e 5,203 were males, and 

5,885 “ females. 

9,415 were adults, 

1,673 “ under 16 years of age. 

Of which number..........-...+++s 2,942 died, and 


8,146 were discharged cured, 


We calied attention, in our September number, 1853, to a proposition for a 
gall of a Convention of Civil Engineers of the Southern and Western States, at 
some proper time and place, to consider the general interests of the profession in 
its bearings upon the Internal Improvement system of the country. The proposition 
we consider one of great importance, and cordially recommend it to the attention 
of engineers, from whom we shall be glad to hear upon the subject. 

In December last, we attended the Convention of Southern Planters, which 
was held in Columbia, S. C., and have been expecting ever since to receive a copy 
of the proceedings from the Secretary, in order to insert them in the Review, and 
also some of the very able and valuable reports. These will appear before very 
long in our pages. The Convention adjourned over to meet at Raleigh, N. C. 


In the January number of the Review there appeared an article on the Census, 
written by a gentleman in Washington. This article was prepared during the 
absence of the editor from this city, and without his knowledge and consent insert- 
ed by the partie in charge of the work, into its pages. ‘Though a valuable statis- 
tical paper, it contained reference to the editor of the Review and to his official 
connections, which were in very bad taste, and which could never have been 
allowed to appear, had they passed under his inspection. In a part of the edition 
theobj ectionable matter was omitted. 


Sournern Books, 

We call attention to the following card, from J. W. Randolph, of Richmond, 
Virginia, one of our best southern publishers, and whose stock of Old Virginia works 
js large and well selected, embracing the works of all of her great,Statesmen. 

Notes on the State of Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson, illustrated with a map, 
including the States of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; a new 
edition, prepared by the author, containing notes and plates never before pub- 
lished. 8vo., muslin, $2 50. 

« Elements of Descriptive Geometry, by S. Schooler, M. A., Instructor in Ma- 
thematics at Hanover Academy, Va. Ato., muslin, $2 00. 
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Dr. C. J. B. Williams, and others, on the Principles of the Water Cure, with 
comments and explanatory remarks, by J. Timberlake, designed chiefly to point 
out the most beneficial modes of bathing, &c. 18mo. paper, 37c. 

Premium Essay on Agricultural Education, by E. Ruffin. 2d edition, 8vo. 
paper, 12ce. 

The Virginia Mineral Springs, with remarks on their use, the diseases to which 
they are applicable, and in which they are contra-indicated, accompanied by a 
map of routes and distances; a new work. Second edition, improved and en- 
larged. By W. Burke, M. D., 12mo. muslin, $1 25. 

Law s of Virginia on Corporations. 8vo. paper, 50c. 

The Plantation Book is by one of the best and most systematic farmers in 
Virginia, and experienced farmers have expressed the opinion that those who use 
it will save hundreds of dollars. Price $2 00. 

Books sent by mail, free of postage, to those who remit the price to J. W. Ran- 
dolph, 121 Main-street, Richmond, Va. 

Catalogues of rare, eld and new books will be sent to all who apply, post paid. 

“* Siz Months in Italy.”?> By Georoe Sutuman Hirarp, in two volumes, 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1853. This charming little work has been be- 
fore us for some time ; but, from a pressure of other duties, it has not received that 
attention which it so justly merits. 

The land of Italy is ever associated with interesting recollections. Her ancient 
glory, as shown in the writings of her historians, poets, and philosophers, will 
shine to all future ages, the monuments of the past, her “ seven-hilled city,” when 
she sat a Queen, and when 

“ Her triumphs purpling her streets, 


And princes and sceptered men 
Bow’d at her feet,” 


All bring to the mind her former grandeur. Nor is her land now less the scene of 
deep interest to the scholar and the statesman. Mr. Hillard, in his pictorial pages, 
brings to our ‘‘ mind’s eye” Rome, with its magnificence and glory. St. Peter’s tall 
spires rise before us, the Sunday evening vespers of sacred melody “ in pealing 
anthems swe!l the note of praise” upon our enchanted ears. Its statuary is pre- 
sented to our eyes, and the Vatican is open, and we see the Apollo Belvidere in all 
its matchless symmetry, and the Laocoon in its terrific contortions and sublimity. 
Not only is Rome depicted with graphic minuteness, but Venice, Milan, Verona, 
Naples, and other places, are described in a most pleasing styie, and their objects of 
interest presented in a most captivating manner. We most cheerfully recommend 
the perusal of this work. 

The British Poets. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1854. This work will com- 
prise the British Poets, from Spenser to Moore, chiefly reprinted from the cele- 
brated Aldine editions, with Lives of the Authors, and Notes, Historical and Crit- 
ical, by Rev. Joun Mirrorp and others, comprising the following, now in course 

of publication :— 








BE is individ sdb tod cence cae eeuan 1 vol. BEINN. s véccccccsscectstesabebnneee 
ERAS cigeo'ts ccdsbbdcheAUpac ones ts }) 6 POTMET, 0.0 cconesvactésiedasocsdees 
Bs ddsc00s Gouctisatdneass susstnemne he POND 00.60 00tes0ccccnonccnengeceden 
iti a:kanes chm enmigiecdiadtces? = PEE op aheiesescenheneebe *iaedbenn 
Ps nnd btscdic nas satileedevucqhan bw Shakspeare 

CE: oviad's £00 abbr ces nce denvedores i ¢ Surrey and Wyatt. 

Cowper 3 Rn ae 

Dryden. . 5 « Thomson 

Falconer. . White, H. K 

Goldsmith .. ee wee 2 VOUNRG .ccvccccccsarccosctecceccecs 
GD io en aip ch evidlecgunwisdid atlelesds 5. 


The Boston Atlas says, “ They are issued in a style every way equal to, and at 
a much less price than, the English editions. We have compared a volume of this 
series with the Aldine copy; and, if there is any choice, our preference is certainly 
in favor of the American reprint. It is an exact facsimile of the London edition, 
page by page the same. ... This undertaking cannot fail to prove a most fortu- 
nate and successful one just at the present moment, when the productions of the 
British poets are, to a great extent, out of print, or only to be possessed in expen- 
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sive English editions ; while the desire for them was, perhaps, never likely to be 
so great as at present.” 

Shaffner’s American Telegraph Companion, published monthly in the city of 
New York. Devoted exclusively to the art of Telegraphing, being the cheapest 
and largest publication ever issued on the science ; containing 48 pages octavo. 
Terms, $2 per annum. Address Pupyey & RusseLi, 79 John-street, N. Y. 


Bankers’ Magazine, January, 1854. The plan of the Bankers’ Magazine 
contemplates the publication of all information that is important to capitalists, bank 
officers, and bank directors. This especially includes the annual exhibits of the 
finances of each State ; finances of cities ; Tabular view of railroad bonds, and the 
funded debts of Railroad Companies; imporiant legal decisions respecting banks, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, &c. ; Banking Statistics of every State in the 
Union ; Tables of stock movements during each Month; and such details as will 
be acceptable to moneyed institutions. 

The Bankers’ Magazine is edited ang published by T. Smiru Homans, 70 Wall 
street, New York. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Rhetorical Manual, or Southern Fifth Reader, published by J. B. Steel, 
New Orleans. 


Parley’s Present for all Seasons, by S. G. Goovricn, author of Peter Parley, 
&c. D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y.; J. B. Steel, N. O. 


Littell’s Living Age, 1854. A-beautiful engraving in each number. The 
Living Age has been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best judges ; 
it has been pronounced to be sound and vigorous ; various and entertaining ; full 
of spirit and life ; uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the man of business, with those which recommend it to their wives and chil- 
dren. We shall now endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art, and beginning with 1854, every number will contain an impres- 
sion from a beautiful Steel Plate. The 52 Plates a-year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his 
keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural 
and mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, 
the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britan- 
nia, the sober and respectable Christian Observer: these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and 
Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not consider it 
beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of The Times. We shall increase our variety by impor- 
tations from the continent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by Littell, Son & Co., corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 

They will send the Living Age, postage free, to all subscribers within the 
United States, who remit in advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars, thus placing their distant subscribers on the same footing as those 
nearer to them, and making the whole country their neighborhood. 

First Series of the Living Age.—We offer for sale complete sets in 36 vol- 
umes, as follows: Strongly and handsomely bound with red backs, 80 dollars ; 
boand in cloth as heretofore, 72 dollars. The General Index, now nearly ready 
for the press, will be bound to match each style. Littell, Son & Co., Boston. 











THIS IS THE PURE AND ESSENTIAL EXTRACT FROM THE NATIVE DRUG. 


It contains all the valuable medicinal properties of Opium in natural combination, to 
the exclusion of all its noxious, deleterious, and useless principles, upon which its bad 
effects depend. x 

It possesses all the sedative, anodyne, and anti-spasmodic powers of Opium. 

To produce sleep and composure. To allay convulsions and spasmodic action. 
To relieve pain and irritation, nervous excitement and morbid irritability of body 
and mind, &c., &c. ; 

And being purified from all noxious and deleterious elements, its operation is attended by 

No sickness of the stomach, no vomiting, no costiveness, no headache. 
Nor any derangement of the constitution or general health. 
Hence its high superiority over Laudanum, Paregoric, Black Drop, Denarcotized Laud- 
anum, and every other opiate preparation. 
The Elixir of Opium is also greatly superior to Morphine. | 

1. In its containing all the active medicinal virtues of Opium in native combination, and 
in being its full representative, while Morphine, being only one of its ‘principles, ‘can- 
not alone, and that in an artificial state of combination too, produce all the characteristic 
effects of so triumphant a remedy, when four or five of its other valuable principles are 
excluded. 

. In its effects, the Elixir is more characteristic, permanent, and uniform, than any of the 
artificial compounds of Morphine. 

. And as a Preparation, it is not liable to decompose or deteriorate like the Solutions of 
Morphine; and thus is obviated a serious objection, which has prevented the latter 
from being used with precision and effect. 

To speak summarily, the Elixir of Opium, as a remedy, may be adopted in all cases in 
which Opium or its preparations are administered, with the certainty of obtaining all their 
salutary and happy effects, without being followed by their distressing and pernicious 
consequences. And ia the greatest number of those cases in which no other form of opi- 
ate can be used without occasioning the worst effects, it can also be used, with the most 
eminent success and the happiest results. 

All orders from the “Trade” must be addressed, as heretofore, to A. B. & D. SANDS, 
Wholesale Druggists, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, New-York. Sold by Druggists 


generally. os 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 


IN QUART BOTTLES, 


DR. M’MUNN’S ELIXIR OF OPIUM, 


tw 


w 


For the removal and permanent cure of all diseases arising from an impure state of the 
blood, or habit of the system. 


The value of this medicine is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefulness is extended 
It is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and admitted to be the most powerful and search 
ing preparation from the root that has ever been employed in medical practice. Its operation extends to 
the remotest parts of the system, and consists in removing diseased action in the absorbing and secretin 
organs. In man, Nature seldom effects, unassisted, the cure of any virulent disease, but requires the aid 
of astimulant, alterative, or antiseptic medicine. In diseases of the skin and flesh, a combination of these 
three classes of medical agents is highly desirable. All these properties are combined in this preparation ; 
and instead of operating successively upon the system, as they must necessarily do when taken separately, 
they operate simultaneously and in perfect harmony, when administered in this form. Its tonic property 
strengthens the digestion and improves the appetite—its alternative tendency carries off the accumulations 
of morbid matter—and its antiseptic influence neutralizes the virus, by which the disease is fostered. Its 
uniform success in curing and relieving the various diseases for which it is recommended, is established by 
a multitude of attested facts. 


ASTONISHING CURE. 


New-Orveans, La., Sept. 23, 1852. 
Messrs, A. B. & D. Sawps: Gentlemen,—Having received so much benefit from the use of your Sarsapa- 
rilla, | cannot refrain from adding my testimonial to those you have already received. For about six years 
I suffered much from disease of the lungs, which at times was so severe that it was with difficulty that I 
could cough or expectorate. I was attended by one of the most celebrated physicians of New-Orleans, who 
finally declared my case hopeless, and that I had only to wait for death. After this, one of my friends, who 
had used your invaluable Sarsaparilla, advised me to try it. I procured six bottles from your agents in this 
city, which I took with decided benefit, and after using it for three months, I was radically cured, 
I remain yours, very truly, Evucene Lemons. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, No. 100 Fulton- 
street, corner of William, New-York. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and 
Canada. Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. Sold also by Sickles & Co. and J. Wright & Co., New- 
Oecarlns ; Dr. P. H. McGraw, Natchez; 8. Mansfield & Co., Memphis ; J. Tucker, Mobile; R. E. Coxe & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. ; H. Blakesley, St. Louis, Mo.; J. Jones, Jr., Columbus, Miss.; J. & T, Greene, Jackson, 
Miss, and by Druggists generally. 
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, 
DE BOW’S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 
3 vols. $10 or $3 33 per vol. (postage free.) 
Orrick oF THE Boarp oF TRADE’ 
Baltimore, June 6, 1853. 

At a meeting of this Board, held to-day, the an- 
nexed Resolution was unanimously adopted, and a 
copy ordered to be sent to you. 

With much respect, yours very truly, 
Geo. W. Porter, Sec. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. 

Resolved—That, recognizing in De Bow’s Re- 
view an intelligent exponent of the great agricul- 
tural and commercial resources of the South and 
West, we cordially recommend the same to the 
patronage and support of the « cial c 
nity. 





Joun C. Brune, President. 


From Hon. George Bancroft, Historian of the 
United States.—Your work exceeds in merit any 
similar one with which I am acquainted in any 
other part of the Union. 

From Hon. Robert J. Walker.—The whole work | 
is useful and valuable. I have read several articles | 
with interest and instruction. 


From the Boston Post.—‘‘It is second to no other | 
work of the kind in the United States ; its statistics | 
are collected with great care ; the whole is edited by 
a well-known writer.” 

From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.—This is alto- 
gether the most important book on the industrial in- 
terests of the country which has been issued from 
the American rtant not only to the peo- 
ple of the Southern and Western States, respecting 
which it is so rich in details, but equally important 
to whatever citizen in other sections desires to be- 
come acquainted with the incalculable riches of this 
portion of our common country. The manner in 
which the work has been prepared and issued from 
the press, reflects high credit upon the diligence, 
discernment and accomplishments of its author, 
while it can scarcely fail to meet with a very general 
and complimentary commendation for its fulness, 
accuracy, and completeness, upon all the subjects of 
which it treats. 


NEW VARIETY OF STRAWBERRY. 
CRESCENT SEEDLING PERPETUAL. 

Tuts is a new American Seedling, raised by Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, of New-Orleans, by crossing the 
* British Queen ” and “ Keen’s ” seedling. It is the 
first perpetual strawberry of large size and first-rate 
quality ever raised. For six months this remarka- 
ble fruit continues bearing. “I neither cut off the 
blossoms,” says Mr. L., “nor any part of them, to 
increase its bearing— it is one continued crop from 
the first, and if you want to know how it bears after 
four months fruiting, a friend has just (May 9th), 
counted from thirty-two to forty-two berries on four 
successive plants, the largest measuring five and a 
half inches, and the average being three inches in 
circumference. 

No doubt this variety will greatly extend the 
strawberry season in the North, making it an im- 
mense acquisition to strawberry growers, and in 
hiybridizing. The almost utter impossibility of get- 
ting plants alive from New-Orleans will make this 
kind searce for some time. It has been ordered 
from all quarters, but very few plants have been re- 
ceived alive. ° 

Dr. megme, the famous strawberry grower at Alex 
andria, D. C., ordered $25 worth, but succeeded in 
* saving but one plant, which,” he remarks, “ $25 
would not buy.” Mr. Pardee, of Palmyra, New- 
York, after repeated efforts succeeded in saving a few 
plants, and is disposing of them in pots at $2 each. 
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A supply of these can be had from Mr. Henry 
Lawrence at $8 per hundred. : 





S.G. HAND &Co., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
COTTON, SUGAR, MOLASSES, 


AND OTHER PRODUCE, 
BALTIMORE, Md 





GRAFF & Co., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIQUORS, 
38 SOUTH STREET, (opposite Exchange Place,) 


CALL attention to their complete stock of goods 
in their line, but particularly to pure old Rye Whis- 
key, which is recommended as genuine. Every 
article sold by G. & Co., not giving satisfaction, or 
proving as recommended, will be taken back, and 
all expenses paid by themselves. 


SEWING MACHINES 

For sewing leather, cloth, and all fabrics, thin 
or thick, with a new and secure stitch made by 
two threads direct from spools. These machines 
are of so simple a construction that any one can 
work them, and there being no shuttle used, are 
not liable to get out of repair. One person with a 
machine will do the work of twelve, and as strong 
as, and far more uniform and beautiful than can 
be done by hand. 

Prices from $60 to $150. Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon request. 


GROVER, BAKER & CO., 94 Chambers-street, 
New-York ; Haymarket square, Boston. 





Texas Land for Sale—Valuable Tract. 





The titles have been judicially settled, and they 
are as good as any in Texas. The land is in one 
single body of 2,200 acres, running for a mile or 
two on the west bank of the Trinity, about fifty 
miles below its three forks. It is well timbered 
and runs back to a fine prairie; is not subject to 
overflow, and has a fine bluff margin on the river. 
Either on or near it is Porter's Bluff, a place de- 
signated as a town site, being at the head of navi- 
gation. Itis nearly intersected by the parallel lati- 
tude of 32°, the extreme limit of the cotton region, 
and the point believed by common experience to 
be the best for maturing the plant. The prairie 
behind it is extensive and exhaustless for grazing. 
It is nearly in the direct line of the Shreveport and 
Red River road, incorporated by our recent legis- 
lature, and organized by the election of officers, of 
whom Mr. Coleman is President. They have be- 
gun to work already upon it, the first instalment 
having been called for. The land is valuable now 
and prospectively much more so. It is of a quality 
that already commands $3,00 peracre. Address 
A. F. Axson, New-Orleaiis. ° : 
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EO. W. SIZER, Agricultural 
Warehouse, corner of Magazine 





B. STEEL, Bookseller. Station- 
¢ er, and Publisher, 60 Camp-st., 
N. Orleans. *,* Stationery, School 


erary, and Scientific Works, at Nor- 
thern publishers’prices.{> French 
works on Civil Law, at low prices. 


HITTENDEN & DAMERON, 

Dealers in Carpeting, Oil Cloths, 
and Housekeeping Dry Goods, 26 
Chartres-st., and 27 Customhouse- 
street, New-Orleans 





Shoes, and Hats, No. 8 Magazine- 
street, New-Orleans. 


mon and St. Charles-st’s, under the} 
St. Charles Hotel, New-Orleans. 








corner of Old Levee and Canal-st., 
|New-Orleans, and 33 Nassau-st., 
|New-York. 

{ - 


117 Common-st., New-Orleans. 


ATRIGHT, WILLIAMS & Co.. 





the Pacific MailSteamship Company 
from New-Orleans to California and 
Oregon. Office, No. 43 Natchez-st., 
New Orleans. 





|\Ae Druggist,and Dealer in Paints,| 
Oils, Glass, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, 
j\d&e., 12 Magazine-st., New-Orleans. 





P. DUCONGE, Druggist, Im- 
« porter of French and English) 


| 





|Camp and Poydras streets, N. O. 


| e corner of Carondolet, Importers 
and Dealers in Drugs, Medicines, 
|Chemicals, Surgical Instruments, 
|Patent Medicines, Swedish Leeches, 
|Perfumery, etc., New-Orleans. 





and Wholesale Dealers in Dry 
Goods, 25 Magazine-st., N. 0. 


ILES & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Books, Standard, Law, Medical, Lit-| 


| JOHN WILLIAMS, Cotton Factor, |é&c. 





EET, SIMMS & Co., Importers! 
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l] J. HART & Co., 79 Tchoupi- 
| 44. toulas-street, N. O., Wholesale 


and Poydras streets, New-Orleans. |Dealers in Groceries, Wines, Li-|U. S. Mail Steamship Company, for 


quors, Teas, Spices, &c., Sulphate 
Quinine, and Staple Drugs by the 
|Package or Case, Colman’s Patent 
|Undulatory Corn Mill. 





| Rt pete my ~ & HENDERSON, 
Wholesale Grocers, No. 66 Mag- 
jazine-st., cor. Natchez, N. O. 

Jos.LITTLEJOHN, SAM.HENDERSON. 


|——— 





C ARRIERE, Importer of’ 


\{4ie French Wines and Brandies, 
Oils, Holland Gin, etc., No. 25 Old 
Levee-st., New-Orleans. 





OHN M. GOULD, Dealer in Boots,\ LARK, DAY & STAUFFER, 


\K Dealers in Hardware, Iron, and 
Nails, Tin Plates, Copper, &c., 64 


erm Pesebe . —_..|Canal-st., N.O. Agents for Page’s 


RANCIS FABRE & Co., Fash-| Portable Saw-Mills. 
ionable Clothing Establishment,| 
Wholesale and Retail, cor. of Com-| 





RICHARDS, 11 Chartres-st., 
e N.O., Importer and Wholesale 


‘Dealer in Foreign and Domesticlish Coal. 
—__—_______ |Hardware, Cutlery, Iron, Steel, Oils,| street, New-Orleans. 
COTT & SEARING, Manufac-|Paints, Nails, Axes, Hoes, Trace|> 
turers of Fashionable Clothing,|\Chains, &c. 


RIESTLEY & BEIN, 89 and 91 

Camp-st. New-Orleans, Impor- 
ters of Hardware, Tin Plate, Iron, 
Agents for Manufacturers of 
Sheet and Bolt Copper, Tennessee 
Iron, and Cast Iron-Pipes. 


Cotton Factors, No. — henna | F. FOLGER & Co., 17 New} 
Row, Carondolet-st., Now-Orieans.) 


e Levee, 32 and 34 Tchoupitou- 
las-st., N. O. Hardware, Cutlery, 


RMSTRONG, HARRIS & Co.,|Iron, Steel, Nails, Castings, Chains, | 
General Commission and For-| Anchors, Cordage,Axes, Hoes, Mill-| 
warding Merchants, and Agents for|stones, Grindstones, Paints, Oils, 


Oakum, Tar, Pitch, Glass, &c., &c. 


EW ORLEANS FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., 


“* — 156 rg ee a me of Magazine. 
. MORRISON, Wholesale|}$200,000. J. M. Lapeyre, President;'+5 a a Cb ada Wi 
G iJ. Tuyes, Sec’y. This Company re-| OUNG & CO. (late Nelson A. 


turns ten per cent. on all premiums 

paid. 
EWTON RICHARDS, Granite 
and Marble Yard, 147 Custom- 





Chemicals, 39 Chartres-st., N. O. jhouse-street,between Dauphine and . 
Fy aoeadbei nao as emaei gina N. O. Fronts of Speedily effect a permanent cure in 
HOMAS RANKIN, Retail and|Buildings, Door Frontices, Water 
Plantation Druggist, corner of/Tables, Steps, Window Sills and 
|Lintels, Tombs, Monuments, &c., 
sp- ~—-— |furnished and put up at short notice,|P™!™ , 
} SYME & Co., 91 Canal-street,/and on the most reasonable terms. it Will bear directly on the hernial 





A CHIAPELLA, Notary Public, 
« No. 87 Royal, near Conti-st., 
Notary for the Louisiana State 
Bank and Branch. 


S M. TODD & Co., Dealers in 
¢ Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, 
Varnishes, Gold Leaf, Bronzes, Ar 
tists’ Fine Colors and Tools, &c., 
No. 90 Magazine-street, N. O. 





Manufacturers of Engines, Su- 
gar Mills, &c., &c. Bursriver & 
Apams, Agents, No. 65 Gravier-st., 
New-Orleans. 


AMPSON & KEEN, Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers in Furniture, 
Chairs,Matrasses, Looking Glasses, 
Hair Cloth, Curled Hair, Glue, &c., 





NDREW G. BULL & Co., Man- 

ufacturers and Dealers in Sad- 
diery, and Saddlery Ware, No. 15 
Canal-street, New-Orleans. 


AMES R. JENNINGS, Commis-} 
sion Merchant, and Agent of the 


|Havana, Chagres, Key West, Char- 
leston, and New-York. Days of 
jsailing — 10th and 25th of each 
jmonth. No. 95 Magazine-street, N. 
|Orleans. 


| cCLURE & SAUNDERS, 
} Wholesale Dealers in Straw 
land Silk Goods, No. 9 Magazine-st., 
|New-Orleans, 


Lg tH AND NEW ORLEANS 
| MAIL LINE OF LOW-PRES- 
‘SURE STEAMSHIPS. Louisiana 
| —Mexico—Meteor—Yacht. Harris 
\& Morgan, No.79 Tehoupitoulas-st., 
iN. O. These steamers leave New- 
Orleans semi-weekly. 


| FEEBE & Co., No. 13 Old Levee- 
| st., N. O., Dealers in Wooden 
|Ware, Cordage, Agricultural Imple- 
jments, &c. 


\QPENCER FIELD, Dealer in 
| Pittsburg, Anthracite, and Eng- 
Office, No. 18 Poydras- 











EHDE & KREBS, Boot and Shoe 

makers, 27 St. Charles-st., under 
ithe Verandah Hotel, N. 0. 
|Shoes, and Brogans, for gentlemen’s| 
|wear and plantation uses, always 
jon hand at reduced prices. 


| A BROUSSEAU & CO., Import- 
. ers and Dealers in ne 

Floor Oil Cloth, Matting, &c., No. 23 

|Charters-street, New-Orleans. 

| D. B. De BOW, Attorney and 

e Counsellor at Law, N. Orleans.} 


H. IVY, Attorney at Law, 
| ¥ ¢ New-Orleans. 

J) BRICHTA, Texas Land and 
|i’ « General Commercial Agent. 
Office No. 45 Common-street, cor. 














| L Young), Importers and Dealers 
in Jewelry, Fine Watches, Silver 
Ware, Fancy Goods, &c., &c., No. 
8 Camp-street, New-Orleans. 

|\QHERMAN’S NEW PATENT 
| Truss and Rupture Remedy, will 








all forms of Hernia or Rupture. 
|The Truss is formed on the true 
\principles of surgery, and differs in 
|principle of action from all others: 


\ring, and thereby retain the worst 
jforms of hernia under the most vio- 
jlent exercise, and without any in- 
convenience to the wearer. The 
Wash, or Remedy, facilitates, andi 
adds permanency to the cure. It is! 
also an effectual preventive against} 
‘rupture where there are any sym 
toms of predisposition to it. "To 
guard against impositions, the pro- 
prietor has concluded to form no’ 
agencies, but to furnish the Remedy 
and apply the Truss at his office, 
No. 70 St. Charles-st., N. Orleans. 
(> Persons sending for a Truss, 
must state the side the rupture is 
on, and the number of inches 





OUNG & Co., (late Nelson A. 
| Young,) Importers and Dealers 
in Jewelry, Fine Watches, Silver 








No. 57 Bienville-st., between Char- 





tres and Royal-sts., N. O. 








Ware, Fancy Goods, &c., &c., No. 
8 Camp-street, New-Orleans 


around the hips. 
«," Remember by the use of this! 
fruss and Wash, there need be no 











\horrors. 





fear of strangulation, with all “| 


























































BUSINESS REGISTER—NEW ORLEANS. 








Saddlerp. 


- 


(Wines. 





| “ANDREW G. BULL & ©O., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


and Saddlery Ware, No. 


15 Canal-street, New Orleans. 








Steamships. 


EXAS AND NEW ORLEANS 

MAIL LINE OF LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS. Louisiana 
—Mexico—Meteor—Yacht. Harris 
& Morgan, No. 79 Tchoupitoulas-st., 
N. O. These steamers leave New 
Orleans semi-weekly. 


AMES R. JENNINGS, Commis- 

sion Merchant, and Agent of the 
U. 8, Mail Steamship Company, for 
Havana, Chagres, Key West, Char- 
leston, and New York. Days of 
sailing — 10th and 25th of each 
month. No. 95 Magazine-street, N. 
Orleans. 


Straw Goods. 


M cCLURE & SAUNDERS, 
iV Wholesale Dealers in Straw 
and Silk Goods, No. 9 Magazine-st., 
|up stairs, New Orleans. 





| Saddle 
| 











——-—— 








Upholsterers. 


KF SEIGNOURET & CO., Up- 
e holstery and Furniture Ware- 
house, 144 Royal-street,N.O. Con- 
stantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of rich Household Furniture. 


Watches. 


OUNG & CO. (late Nelson A. 

Young), Importers and Dealers 
in Jewelry, Fine Watches, Silver 
Ware, Fancy Goods, &c., &c., No. 
8 Camp-street, New Orleans. 


ELLVILLE & CO., Man- 
ufacturers and Importers of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver Spoons, 
Forks, Ladles, &c., Gold and Silver 
Spectacles, Clocks, Pens, &c., 21 
Cam . and 35 Canal-st., N. O. 
rs Gold and Silver taken 
in Exchange. 
*,* Watches, Clocks, and Jew- 
diry, carefully repaired and war- 
ranted. Office 17 Maiden Lane— 
Manufactory 131 Amity-st., N. Y. 











8 eee 
| 
i 
| 











EWELL T. TAYLOR, Importer 
of Wines and Liquors, No. 15 
Royal-street, New Orleans, 


Wooden Ware. 


} EEBE & CO., No. 13 Old Levee- 

st., N. O., Dealers in Wooden 
Ware, Cordage, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, &c. 


HRliscellaneons. 


UNS & PISTOLS.—WM. KER- 

NAGHAN, Imporier and Deal- 
er in Guns and Pistols, and Sporting 
Articles, No. 9 Canal-street, New 
Orleans. 


PAUFTS’ HOTEL, Nos. 21 and 23 
Canal-street, New Orleans, by 
Capt. A. W. Tufts, 


MARACHE, Dealer in Ale, 

e Porter, and Cider, in cask, 

barrcl, and bottle, wholesale and 

retail. Nos. 19 and 21 Bienville- 
street, New Orleans. 


HELDON & POTTER, Paper 

Warehouse, 57 Camp-st., Whole- 
sale Dealers in Paper, of every 
description, Playing and Printing 
Cards, Printing Ink, ete. 


“JOHN M’KEE, Blank Book Man- 
ufacturer, and General Job Bind- 
er, 68 Camp-st., New Orleans. 


A. TYLER, 39 Camp-street, 

4e New Orleans, Manufacturer 

of Jewelry and Silver Ware. Dia- 

monds and other precious Stones 

reset, and old family Plate made 
over. 

Watches and Jewelry of every 
description, Clocks and Music Box- 
es, carefully repaired by the best 
workmen in the city. 

E, A. T. has constantly on hand 
a great variety of Watches, Jewelry, 
and Fancy Goods, all of which be- 
ing on commission can be sold very 
low. Strangers and others are re- 
spectfully invited to call and ex- 
amine the gvods. 
































PENCER FIELD, Dealer in 

Pittsburg, Anthracite and Eng- 
lish Coal. Office, No. 18 Poydras- 
street, New Orleans. 


EHDE & KREBS, Boot and| 

4 Shoe makers, No. 27 St. Charles- || 

street, under the Verandah Hotel, || 

New Orleans. Boots, Shoes, and || 

Brogans, for gentlemen’s wear and |, 
plantation uses, always on hand at 

reduced prices. | 


OHN M. CHILTON, Attorney at 
Law, New Orleans. 


m | D. B. DeBOW, Attorney and 
e Counsellor at Law, N. Orleans. 











V H. IVY, Attorney at Law, 
e New Orleans. 





7 BRICHTA, Texas Land, and 

e General Commercial Agent. 

Ofice No. 45 Common-street, cor. 
of Magazine. 


J YPHOLSTERY AND PAPER 
Hangings. JOS. ETTER, No. 
16 Camp-tt., New Orleans, 


OHN HAYMAN & CO., Dealers 

in Lime, Cement, Fire Brick, 
and Building Materials generally. 

ALSO —Tar, Pitch, and Rosin, 

Soda, Ashes, and Palm Oil. Agents 

for the Newark Lime, Plaster, and 

Cement Company. 

No. 98 Magazine-st., N. Orleans. 


HERMAN’S NEW PATENT 
Truss and Rupture Remedy, will | 
speedily effect a petmanent cure in 
all forms of Hernia or Rupture. 
The Truss is formed on the true 
principles of surgery, and differs in 
py of action from all others: 
t will bear directly on the hernial 
ring, and thereby retain the worse 
forms of hernia under the most vio- 
lent exercise, and without any in- 
convenience to the wearer. The 
Wash, or Remedy, facilitates, and 
adds permanency to the cure. It is 
also an effectua) preventive against 
rupture where there are any symp- 
toms of predisposition to it. To 
guard against impositions, the pro- 
prietor has concluded to form no 
agencies, but to furnish the Remedy 
and apply the Truss at his office, 
No. 70 St, Charles-st., N. Orleans, 
(3 Persons sending for a Truss, 
must state the side the rupture is 
on, and the number of inches 
around the hips. 
*,* Remember, by the use of this 
Truss and Wash, there need be no 
fear of strangulation, with all its 

















horrors. 














CHARLESTON, 





EO. A. HYDE, Fashionable 
Ciothier, Wholesale and Retail, 
279 King-st., opposite the Merchants’ 
| Hotel, Charleston. 





1841. 
43, JACOBI & SON, Impor- 
e ters and Dealers in Foreign 
and Domestic Dry Goods, 221 King- 
street, Moderate rates and invari- 
ably one price. Charleston. 


ai MACK, Importer and Job- 
ber in Silks, Shawls, Dress and 
Lace Goods, Ribbons, &c., No. 167 
Meeting-st., Charleston, 


OUTH CAROLINA STAINED- 
Glass Works and Transparent 
Window Shede Factory, 186 King- 
|| street, Charleston. 
— = 














House Decorating. Designs fur- 
nished free of charge. 


MERICAN HOTEL.—Boat- 
wright & Janny, Columbia. 


W STEELE, FASHIONABLE 
e HATTER, 231 King-street, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


RON FOUNDRY.—C. WERNER, 

corner of State and Cumberland 
streets. Castings of Metals, Plain 
and Ornamental, and every descrip- 
tion of Black and Whitesmiths’ 
Work executed with dispatch, and 
in a workmanlike manner. Any 
work which can be done at the 
North, or in Europe, can be pro- 
duced here. 

















RESCO PAINTING and General | J M. EASON & BROTHER, 
e 


e Manufacturers of Steam-En- 
gines and Machinery, Columbus 
and Nassau sts., Charleston, 8. C, 

J. M. Eason, , T. D. Eason. 


J F, CHURCH, House and Ship 
e Plumber, No. 20 Broad-street, 
Charleston. Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Block Tin, Water Closets, Lead, 
Brass and Copper, Lift and Force 
Pumps, Hot, Cold, and Shower 
Baths, Washstands, &c. 
Every description of Lead 
ork and Hydraulics furnished, 
and put up in the most eg 
manner. *,* Orders from the coun- 
try promptly attended to. Ponp’s 
celebrated COOKING RANGES, 
(ey HYDROSTATIC BEDS, for 








Invalids, 











— _ 
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